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Work Units in the Study of Starches 
And Their Effect on Washable Fabrics 


ITH the return to popular fa- 

vor of washable fabrics, espe- 

cially cottons, there naturally 
arises the problem of how to care for 
them in such a way that their original 
attractiveness is not washed away in laun- 
dering. This leads immediately to a con- 
sideration of starches and starching, call- 
ing forth many pertinent questions such 
as: What kind of starch shall be used on 
a particular fabric in order to keep the 
“new” look? Is there a difference in the 
stiffening power of starches and why? 
How shall the starch be prepared? What 
is the difference between cold starching 
and the use of hot starch? Has starching 
any particular value aside from giving 
stiffness to a fabric? These and many 
similar questions can be answered more 
easily if something of the nature and 
properties of starches and the processes 
of manufacturing are understood. 

Starch is a vegetable product made in 
nature’s laboratory in the leaves of the 
plants and stored in other parts of the 
plant such as the stem, fruit, roots and 
seeds. Here it is found in varying 
amounts which differ with each kind of 
plant. Cereals and certain tubers such 
as the potato, canna and the dasheen or 
Elephant’s Ear, are especially rich in 
starches. 

The granules of the different starches 
when seen under the microscope show 
characteristic differences both in shape 
and size. The canna starch granules are 
very large, also those of the potato. Corn 
starch has much smaller granules which 
show more uniformity in size than the 
wheat granules, some of which appear 
larger and others very much smaller than 
those of corn. Rice and dasheen have the 
very smallest granules of all the groups. 

However, all starches from whatever 
source are insoluble in cold water because 
of a protective shell-like covering of a 
different nature than the inner portion of 
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the granule. It is this inner part that has 
the property of absorbing a great deal of 
water, especially if this covering is broken. 
In hot water the granules swell up enor- 
mously because of this absorption and 
thus produce the characteristic viscosity 
or stiffening effect. This viscosity can be 
reduced and transparency increased by the 
treatment of the starch with certain acids 
and alkalies in the process of manufac- 
ture. The drying process in the manufac- 
ture of starch also effects this property. 

Experiments made by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the stiffening pow- 
ers of the various starches as used in tex- 
tiles, show that the size of the granule 
has a great deal to do with the stiffening 
effect. Some starches have greater “coat- 
ing” qualities, while some “penetrate” the 
fabrics better than others. The smaller 
the granule the greater its penetrating 
power. This is important in the textile 
industry in the sizing of yarns where the 
greatest tenacity and stiffening power is 
required. 

It is the combined coating and pene- 
trating powers of a starch that produce 
the total stiffening quality. Of the four 
kinds of starch used in the accompanying 
tests, rice starch, which has the smallest 
granules, has the greatest penetrating 
power; next wheat, then corn, and last, 
potato. Wheat, however, has the greatest 


coating power, with rice next and again 
potato the last. 

Temperature is another determining 
factor in the stiffening power. Rice starch 
resists heat to a greater extent than all 
the others, therefore this starch is more 
effective after long cooking. Potato 


starch, on the other hand, loses its great- 
est stiffening power soon after the boiling 
point has been reached. 

The most commonly used laundry 
starch in this country is derived from 
corn, which contains about sixty per cent 
starch. Food corn starch differs from 
laundry starch in its further refining to 
meet the pure food law requirements. 

Wheat starch contains about fifty-five 
per cent starch. It is not so commonly 
used today as the other varieties. 

The starch most easily obtained is frors 
the potato, which contains only sixteen 
to twenty per cent, depending on the age 
of the potato and the cultivation. 

No other starch-producing material is 
so rich in starch as rice, which has been 
found to contain more than eighty per 
cent. The granules are, however, so 
tightly bound together with the gluten 
that separation is difficult without the use 
of chemicals which dissolve the gluten 
and free the starch. Rice starch is used 
extensively in England, where laundresses 
appreciate its fine quality, and also in Ger 
many and France, 

In home laundering it is usually the aim 
to reproduce the original finish of the 
fabric as nearly as possible. The fabric 
therefore must be taken into considera- 
tion, since it is the treatment of the fiber 
in the manufacturing which determines 
the absorptive power, that is, the twist 
of the yarn, the quality of the fiber, mer- 
cerization, the weave, and the surface 
finish all have their effect on starching. 
Tightly twisted yarns permit of less ab- 
sorption than those loosely twisted. The 
more porous the fiber and the fabric, the 
greater the possibility of absorption and 
coating. It is therefore reasonable to find 
that a fine fabric, such as batiste, would 
be very easily stiffened and would require 
very little starch to reproduce the finish 
of the new material. Also, a fabric com- 
posed of high grade yarn, closely woven, 
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can be satisfactorily starched with very 
little stiffening because the closeness: of 
the yarn gives a certain amount of body. 
Individual taste and the use to which 
the starched fabric is to be put also gov- 
ern to a certain extent the method of 
stiffening. But the degree of stiffness can 
be easily varied to suit any need if the 
properties of starches are understood. 
The experiments worked out in connec- 
tion with this unit aim to reproduce as 
nearly as possible the original crispness 
and finish of the new material, using such 
starches as are available in the market. 
Wheat, potato and rice starch were 
“home made,” for interest and comparison. 
Some of the package starches gave no 
specific directions as to the quantity to be 
used in a given amount of water. There- 
fore the recipe which seemed to be most 
reasonable was used as a basis of com- 
parison. Except in the case of rice water, 
both the cooked and the uncooked method 
was used to compare the stiffness pro- 
duced. Invariably the “cold” starches 
»yroduced less stiffness than the cooked 
This is because the rinse method 
for complete 


starches. 
was used. Long soaking 
penetration and coating is not common 
practice in home laundering. Repeated 
cold starching or soaking in the starch 
water would of course increase the stiff- 
ening. In like manner a smaller amount 
of starch or a more dilute solution of the 
cooked starch would decrease the stiffen- 
ing. This was found to be true especially 
in the case of rice water, which gave a 
perfect finish to the finer fabrics such as 
voile, batiste and handkerchief linen. 

The effect of paraffin in hot starches 
was also tried. There seemed to be very 
little difference in either gloss or smooth- 
ironing made 


produced, but was 


easier and any tendency of the starch to 


ness 


adhere to the iron overcome. It 
might be noted here that the starch with 


the lowest coating power, the potato, gave 


was 


the greatest difficulty in this respect with- 
out the use of paraffin. 

A difference in gloss and smoothness 
was, however, noted when comparing the 
starched with the cooked starched 
The latter seemed to give a 
higher gloss and smoother surface. This 
point should be valuable in many respects. 


One in particular might be noted in regard 


cold 


samples. 


to bed linen. By adding a thin. boiling 


starch to the last rinse water of sheets 
and pillowcases, the roughness, of cotton 
material is taken away, giving the smooth, 
cool, linen-like feel that is especially ap- 
preciated in warm climates and in the 
A little gum arabic water as 


prepared in the experiment will make the 


sick-room. 


effect more lasting. 

Comparing the cooked starches a differ- 
ence might also be noted in the consist- 
ency and the degree of transparency. Po- 
tato starch, since it swells most readily, 
makes a thick paste, but because of its 
clearness and transparency, makes an ex- 


“:. * l 


Food corn 
For thin 


cellent starch for dark colors. 
starch also makes a clear paste. 
fabrics cooked starches must be diluted to 
one half the amounts given in the work 
units for best results. 

In order to answer the question of other 
values of starching aside from stiffening 
a fabric, tests in the tensile strength were 
made of all the samples and compared 
with the new and the unstarched fabrics. 
strength would mean 
extra wearing quality. It was found that 
the increased strength registered was so 
nearly that of the unstarched samples that 


Increased tensile 


it cannot be attributed to the presence of 
starch filling as much as to shrinkage. The 
of paraffin also gave no con- 
tensile 


addition 
clusive evidence of increased 
strength since the amount used was not 
sufficient for such a purpose. 

Any added wearing quality would come 
from the fact that the smoother surface 
would tend to shed loose dirt, and the 
coating of starch on the fibers would keep 
the fabric fresh longer. and in this way 
reduce the number of washings. A mate- 
almost board stiffness 
will, of course, be brittle tend to 
crack and tear very readily, as in the 


rial starched to 
and 


case of men’s stiff collars. 

The hygienic quality of a starched fab- 
ric is further increased in greater absorp- 
a point to be 
warm weather. 


tion of moisture, and is 
remembered especially it 


This greater absorption of moisture should 


not be forgotten when storing laundered 
fabrics. Unless kept in a dry _ place, 
starched fabrics are more subject to mold 
mildew because starch provides a 
quick food for this fungus to feed upon. 

In order to bring some of: these points 
to the attention of the student of home 
economics, the following simple tests have 
prepared which should stimulate 
thought in the care of washable fabrics. 
Since cottons are not the only fabrics that 
lose their crispness in laundering, one ex- 


and 


been 


periment has been included using starch 
solutions and powdered gum arabic for 
renewing the finish on silk and synthetic 
materials. 
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Experiment |. 
Objective 
To extract starch granules from wheat 
and potato. 
Materials 
potato which should 


1 medium sized 


yield at least a tablespoonful of starch. 





This quantity is enough to make up 1 
quart of cold starch for 4 yds. of cloth. 

2 tbsp. wheat flour, which will yield 
more than a tbsp. of starch. 

Square of cheesecloth, blotting paper, 
bowls, rasper. 


Procedure 
A. To prepare wheat starch: Place the 
wheat flour in the cheesecloth held as a 
bag and immerse in cold water. Knead 
the doughy mass in the water with the 
fingers to separate the starch from the 
gluten. The starch granules are very 
tiny and therefore settle slowly (about 
1 hr.). When settled decant the liquid 
and dry the starch on blotting paper. 
Label and set aside for use in Exp. II. 

B. To prepare potato starch: Peel the po- 
tato after washing thoroughly. Scrape 
on a rasper into a bowl of cold water. 
There should be sufficient water to 
cover well. Stir and strain off the 
liquid through a wire strainer. The 
starch granules settle quickly. Decant 
the water and spread the starch on 
blotting paper to dry. Repeat several 
times, pouring the water from the starch 
over the scraped potato and adding more 
water as needed. When dry, label and 
set aside for further use. 

C. lodine test for starch: Moisten a very 
small quantity of starch granules with 
water and touch with iodine solution. 
An intense indigo-blue color is pro- 
duced. Try each kind of starch sepa- 
rately and see if you can notice any 
different shades of blue. 


Experiment II. 
Objective 

To compare the stiffening qualities of 

several kinds of cold starches on cottons. 
Materials 

Wheat and potato starches as prepared 
in Exp. I (or a commercial product), 
corn starches as lump starch, elastic, and 
food cornstarch. 

Measuring spoons, bowls, soap, towels 
and ironing equipment. 

Samples of three. weights of material, 
fine, such as voile and batiste, medium, 
such as dimity and lawn, and firm, such 
as gingham and percale. Each sample 
should be about 6 or 7 inches square and 
eight of each kind will be needed. 

Procedure 

A. Reserve one sample of each inaterial 
for comparison when the experiments 
are completed. Wash all the others. in 
warm. soapy water until all the soluble 
dressing has been removed. (Test wet 
cloth with iodine if in doubt.) 
thoroughly ‘ir several waters. 
as dry as’possible. 

B. Prepare dold starches using the. pro- 
portion of.tone tablespoon of the dry 
starch to One’ quart of .warm water. 
(Use half- this amount, mixing. the 
starch with a little water before making 
up the whole amount.) 

(Continued on page 276) - 
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Its Contribution 
To a 


Public School 
System 


By 
Gladys E. Robinette 


Director and Teacher of Child Development 
John Muir Technical High School 
Pasadena, California 


ITHIN the last few years the 

field of interest in public school 

education has broadened to a 
great extent and the objectives have 
therefore become more far reaching in 
the endeavor to prepare adolescent boys 
and girls for future home and community 
membership. 

In Pasadena for the past five years, 
we have had a_ child development 
laboratory as a part of the public school 
system. We find that this unit of work 
has a real significance in the system and 
that it involves much more service than 
that which is given to the nineteen small 
children registered. 

The laboratory was organized at the 
time a required course in Child Develop- 
ment was included in the curriculum of 
the John Muir Technical High School, 
and gives its first service to the high 
school girls. 

Since parents of today face entirely 

different conditions from those of a gen- 
eration ago, and since parents should be 
the guiding force during this period of 
early childhood, it is essential that de- 
sirable family relationship be presented 
‘to the girls. The approach may begin 
with a discussion of the girl’s position 
in the family, in relation to its other 
members, then turn attention to thoughts 
for the future, in terms of the family in 
which she may be wife and mother. 

It is in the home through the rela- 
tionships and interaction between parent 
and child, that the basic attitudes and 
ideals toward life are established; where 
personality and character traits are mould- 
the mental, social, 
moral and spiritual development occurs. 


ed; where physical, 

There is no finer way to teach such 
relationships than through the medium of 
child development. 

Through contact with little children the 
girls have the opportunity to watch their 
growth and development and learn 
to recognize both the desirable and un- 
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A story 


desirable personality and character traits 
as seen exhibited by them. They are 
more than ever before brought to rea- 
lize the importance of such traits in the 
individual as a member of a group, be 
it in the home, school or community. 
An effort is made to develop in the 
girls a sympathetic understanding of child 
life and development, to help them to ac- 
cept the child and his reactions to his 
environment with a deeper feeling of ap- 
preciation. We try to help the girls see 
how much their influence will affect the 
child and his activities and how they 
can help or hinder him in adapting to his 
environment. It gives the girls a chance 
to “feel” what kind of an environment 
is ideal growth, and the 
kind of guidance the little child should 
have, with the desired end of each. 
Working with children is really the 
only way in which girls may develop such 


for optimum 


abilities. The laboratory offers a splen- 
did opportunity in which to gain such ex- 
perience and in which to present stand- 
ards so valuable to every home maker 
and every happy home. 

Such abilities as acceptable methods for 
developing and improving traits of per- 
sonality in a child, how to influence the 
child in forming habits of conduct  to- 
ward other children, the proper selection 
and care of play equipment, guiding the 
play activities of young children, estab- 
lishing good habits of health and planning 
the day’s activitics so that the child’s day 
may be adequately cared for, may all be 
successfully exhibited and developed in 
the laboratory. 


hour out of doors with a high school student as narrator. 


Another subject which is most valuable 
to the girls is that of with 


the development of its many aspects, the 


pregnaney, 


knowledge of which is so necessary when 
motherhood is undertaken. In connection 
with this subject, the first year after birth 
is given attention, concentrating on types 


of feeding, changes in diet, clothing, 
sleep and eliminative habits of the baby 
and what is expected in physical growth. 

A study is made of obedience, disci- 
pline and punishment and presented to 
the girls on a different plane than they 
have heretofore known of it. They are 
amazed at the importance of the adult at- 
titude and the part it plays with the child. 
This topic is one that begins with the 
first student—child contact and is more or 
less discussed all through the semester, 
being sandwiched in as questions arise. 

Other subjects which are discussed that 
vitally influence the growth and develop- 
the child are nutrition with its 


cloth- 


ment of 


many aspects and problems, and 
ing. Menus are made out by the girls, 
under the direction of the writer, and are 
put into use in the laboratory. The child’s 
daily food requirements are discussed and 
planned for, as well as the psychological 
the 


have an 


which enter into feeding of 
children. Students opportunity 
to eat with the children, and | 
vinced that having to eat food prepared 
for young children helps greatly toward 
eradicating that attitude which so often 
is encountered, of the belief that general 


factors 


am con- 


appearance, color, texture and taste of 
food are comparatively unimportant when 


one is feeding children of the pre-schggl 
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Unconscious of the students observing through the screen, 
the children enjoy their mid-day meal. 


group. Being a good example to the 
children serves for more than one pur- 
pose, since many times a student tastes 
for the first time, a food served during 
the lunch period that she is absolutely 
certain she does not like. Knowing that 
she must set the example, she will eat 
without question the “much disliked food” 
only to learn that it is “really good,” and 
after practice she too is adding to her 
diet, food necessary for maintenance. 
Besides the value received from class 
room discussion and practical laboratory 
work, our girls show eagerness for help 
problems. They 
sex and sex 


with definite 
want to know more about 
relationships, or help with problems that 
may arise from companionship with boys. 


personal 


Again help is given to the student seek- 
ing advice on approaching marriage or 
the girl comes back after marriage seeking 
advice about the expectant baby. 

Girls that feel the need for help with 
younger brothers or sisters bring their 
problems to us. Recently a student made 
a comment in class saying, “the course 
has helped me so much with my little 
sister. Now I don’t scream at Bunny 
or slap her for the slightest offence. In- 
stead of snatching my purse out of her 
hand when she is looking at it, I am try- 
ing to teach her that it is mine, and that 
she does not have the privilege to open 
or play with it.” To help her, she com- 
mented, “I bought her a purse of her 
own and put into it as nearly as possible 
a duplicate of what I have in mine. Now 
she uses her purse and leaves mine alone.” 
This student has helped to solve that ever 
present problem of ownership. 

Other students are desirous of help in 
the matter of personality conflicts with 
family members, relatives or friends. 
Problems of this nature often require 
long months of real work to even see the 


slightest change or to be completely 
eradicated. 
With these problems before us, the 


necessity for presenting some things to 
know before marriage arises. It seems 
that one of the most important and sought 
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after bits of infor- 
mation is that con- 
nected with sex and 
its expression in 
marriage. We are 
fortunate in being 
situated in a locali- 
ty where valuable 
information, scien- 
tifically correct, can 
readily be secured. 
Where we feel the 
necessity for so do- 
ing, individuals may 
be sent to the Moth- 
er’s Clinic, and The 
Family Relations 
Court of Los An- 
geles or The Hu- 
man Betterment Foundation of Pasadena. 
We find girls in a state of confusion be- 
cause they have been trained in homes 
where the old philosophy exists, and yet 
they are constantly=eonfronted in their 
daily living with display of the new. 

It is within the province of the course 
to show the place that courtship has in 
furnishing an opportunity for boy and 
girl to really know each other, to be aware 
and understand the differences that are 
bound to exist between distinct and defi- 
nite personalities. Students are quick to 
grasp the importance of a discussion of 
such differences as religion, home environ- 
ment, type of home 
desired by each, the 
cost of maintaining 
such a home and the 
number and_ place 
that children should 
have in that home. 
These girls are seri- 
ous in their desire 
for help, they want 
to know more con- 
cerning the family 
and its relationship, 
and many are doing 


so with their own 
home in mind. 
The unit offers a 


further service to the 
girls who are regis- 
tered in the Voca- 
tional Home Making 
classes. Each semester during the time 
that food for the little child is studied, 
students make out menus, and prepare 
the food served to the children, stu- 
dents and staff of the Child Develop- 
ment unit. At the end of this period, 
which lasts about four weeks, a paid as- 
sistant takes over the work, under the 
direction of the director of the school. 
Another interesting and recent devel- 
opment of the value of the unit to the 
school was shown by the music depart- 
ment. At the time that a study was be- 
ing made of children’s music two songs 
typical of what little children might en- 


A class observing by means of a one-way visible screen. 
children under the direction of a high school student. 





joy were prepared and presented to the 


children in the laboratory. Their re- 


sponses, in action, facial expressions and 
voice were studied by the music class, 
who were able to make close observation 
using the one way visible screened room. 
One cannot overlook the service ren- 
dered to the girls from a purely voca- 
tional standpoint. While we do not have 
as our aim the training of mother’s help- 
ers or governesses, our girls do receive 
valuable training that helps them in secur- 
ing work in many of our best homes. 
Of the 200 girls who were registered in 
the classes during the year 1931, there 
were thirty girls placed in homes for full 
time work during the summer. They 
were paid from $10.00 to $55.00 per month 
plus board and room, depending on the 
amount and kind of work done. Girls 
who received the largest salary were deal- 
ing with young children, occupied in such 
work as preparing and serving of food, 
supervising play, giving help at bath time 
and bed time. Fourteen girls lived in their 
own homes, but worked during the day. 
During the year of 1932, about 185 girls 
were registered in the classes. Of these 


20 girls were placed in homes working 
full time earning from $10.00 to $25.00 
per month plus board and room, while 5 
girls worked part time and were paid 
from 25 to 50 cents per hour. 





Two 


The writer feels too, that this work in 
Child Development sometimes helps a 
girl to decide her future profession. Each 
semester at least one girl has become so 
interested in working with little children 
through her laboratory assistance sche- 
dule, that she plans her vocation with the 
little child in mind. 

The laboratory renders an equal amount 
of service to the children who are in at- 
tendance. The school cooperates with the 
home in preparing the child for the busi- 
ness of living, helping him to develop an 


(Continued on page 278) 
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RT training used to be considered 
one oi the “extras” in education, 
something of a luxury. If intend- 

ed for any practical use it was to pro- 

duce artists and teachers of art. Today, 
however, it is generally recognized in the 
commercial world that color is a most 
important factor in the production and 
sale of merchandise. This is true to such 
an extent that a product which can not 
be given eye value in any other way, geis 
it from the package. Of course the 
simplest detail of clothing and home fur- 
nishing may be made or marred by the 
use of color. So it seems that 
people who are being educated to live life 
more fully and to bring the best intelli- 


young 


gence to producing, selling, buying and 
using things which appeal to the eye, will 


find both enjoyment and profit in acquir- 
ing a sound knowledge of color. 

An to 
teach color and demonstrate the formation 
of shades and tints and their relation to 
each other, can be shown with dye. Very 
little equipment is needed—three packages 
of any good dye, in the primary colors 
red, blue and yellow, three clear glass jars 
to hold the pure colors dissolved in water 
and three teaspoons to use in measuring 
the colors. A great many clear glasses 
are also needed 
with white linoleum or paper, so that no 
color will be reflected through the glasses 
of dye. A pitcher of water is another 
essential. 


interesting, simple experiment 


and a large table covered 


If possible have the group of students 
small enough that they stand 
around the table and really see every step 
of the experiment. But if there are too 
many, then tell them exactly what is being 
done and hold a glass up to the light, or 
against white paper, so that all can see 
each result. This will be more interesting 
and easier to remember than if they are 
invited to come forward and see a whole 
table full of colors afterwards. 


so can 


Before class, dissolve separately each of 
the three dyes and. have them ready in 
glass jars so that the students can see 
the full strength: of the primary colors. 
Place four glasses in a row with each 
primary color. In the one farthest from 
the jar of pure red, put water and just 
enough dye to show the palest tint. In 
the third glass between the palest tint and 
the pure red hue, measure red dye and 
water, so as to produce gradations of color 
between the two extremes of the line from 
palest tint to pure red hue. It is easy for 
the students to see that these are all in 
the same color path, also that the lighter 
tints were obtained by making the original 
color lighter in varying degrees. The same 
arrangement of a color path should be 
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made in the yellow row and then in the 
blue. When each color path is complete it 
will be seen that the palest tint of each 
one is of equal value and the pure hue at 
the other end of the path is of equal 
value with the other primary hues. If the 
intervening tints are accurately graded, 
the contents of glass number two in the 
red color path should be of equal value 
with the contents of glass number two in 
the color path of the other two primary 
colors. The next step in the experiment 
will prove this. 

Equally the red and 


distant between 


yellow lines place a row of five glasses. 
Into each one pour equal parts of the tints 
on either side of it. At one end of this 
new color path will be the mixture of the 
palest tint of red and of yellow. At the 
other end of the path will be the mixture 
of equal parts of pure red and yellow 
hues. The new color path is orange, show- 
ing five gradations of tints from pure hue 
to palest tint. 

Half way between the yellow and blue 
color paths make a new line in the same 
way. The color path will show five tints 
of green from pure hue to palest tint. 

Beyond blue make a new color path of 
equal parts of red and blue, which form 


violet. We now have the three primary 
colors red, yellow, blue and the three 
secondary colors formed from them, 


orange, green, violet, all the colors of the 
rainbow. 

At this point it is desirable to show sun- 
light passing through a prism which gives 
the standard of purity for colors. Hue 
is the term preferred to designate pure 
Tint implies an admixture of white 
or a reduction of color. This was shown 
by adding water. Call attention to the 
fact that in this experiment we are work- 
ing only with each hue and its tints. The 
word shade should not be used in con- 
nectiun with anything in this experiment 
because it signifies an admixture of gray 
or black. 


color. 


If the members of the group are in- 
terested in science this is the time to re- 
mind them of the undulatory or wave 
theory of light. The longest undulations 
which affect the retina of the eye produce 
the sensation of red. The red waves are 
the slowest color waves—392 billion wave 
undulations per second. Slower and longer 
vibrations than red would affect the eye 
only as invisible heat waves. Violet is 
the hue which gives the most rapid un- 
dulations—760 billions per second. The 
shorter the wave length of a color, the 
farther it will be from the red end of 
the spectrum. 

While you have these colors all ready, 
be sure to take a permanent sample of 


By 
Katharine Lee Grable 


Use very thin material and wet it 


each. 
before dipping it in the dye. If you have 
thin white cotton for samples, buy cotton 
dye, but if the samples are silk, buy silk 
dye. Explain to the class that to dij 


small sample into cold dye is not the way 


a 


to do permanent dyeing or to produce fast 
If they intend to do that they must 
follow- 


color. 
set the color and boil the fabric, 
ing carefully the directions on the package 
of dye. However the purpose of this 
demonstration is to teach color, not pro- 
fessional dyeing. After taking samples of 
dye, each one should be marked with the 
number and composition of the dye, as 
P'S S455 


red 1 and yellow 1. 


1 made from 
Up to this point it 


red or orange 
may be easy to remember and identify all 
of the samples, but later you will want to 
have a record of more intricate color 
relationships. 

Between orange and red start a new line 
made from equal parts of the neighboring 
The result 
On the 


other side of orange a new line of equal 


color paths, red and orange. 


will be orange of a red hue. 


will give 


This 


shows how it is possible to have orange, 


parts of orange and _ yellow 


orange of a yellow hue, or cast. 
red orange, and yellow orange. A new 
line between pure yellow hue and yellow 
orange will have so much yellow and so 
little that it be 
yellow with a red hue or cast. A 
line between red and red orange will be 


orange should called 


new 


red of a yellow hue. 

No matter how many new rows of dif- 
ferent proportions may be formed between 
red and orange they must be designated 
as red of an orange hue, a yellowish red, 
or orange of a reddish hue, red orange. 
We are 
still working with two primary colors, red 
their secondary color 
No confus- 


ing trade names should be introduced. 


No new colors have been made. 


and yellow and 


orange, in various gradations. 


The same method should be followed in 
making a green yellow and a yellow green 
between yellow and green. On the other 
side of green, going toward blue we find 
first a blue green color path and then a 
green blue. Between blue and violet the 
color path nearer to blue will be blue of a 
violet hue or cast, nearer to violet will be 
violet of a blue hue Beyond 
violet will be a line of violet of a red hue 
and nearer to red a red of a violet hue. 
This last, a red which has a little blue in 
its composition, is not usually as popular 
as pure red or the reds which have a litt!e 
yellow in their composition. However, if 

(Continued on page 275) 


or cast. 
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The Value of Cooperation 


N these days when public school sys- 

tems, in company with other social and 

economic institutions, are being closely 
scrutinized to determine the worth while- 
ness of the various departments, the. home 
economist should welcome this oppor- 
tunity as a legitimate and effective means 
of demonstrating the value and possibili- 
ties of home economics to those most 
closely concerned with the administratiou 
of the schools, the community and the 
student body. 

One of the most effective methods of 
“selling” home economics is through co- 
operation and ceasing to regard it as a 
special subject. Just so long as it is con- 
sidered a special subject apart from the 
regular curriculum and not an integral 
part of the whole, it will be regarded as 
a luxury and therefore more easily dis- 
pensed with when drastic economies must 
be effected. 

This “special subject” attitude is largely 
due to the teacher herself. Many have 
maintained an aloofness from the general 
program, a lack of co-operation with her 
fellow workers, a feeling that she is asked 
to do too much. Many a teacher has been 
content to work in the basement labora- 
tory, hidden in the shadow and away 
from the light of day. In modern home 
building we are eliminating these cellars 
and al that goes with them, or converting 
them to practical use. There is also the 
teacher who through lack of vision fails 
to see in a given task an opportunity to 
make her subject function as a practical 
life situation in the life of the school, 
the student body and the community. 

This all goes back to the fundamental 
idea that the school is no better than 
the teacher. First and always the teacher 
must believé in the subject she teaches. 
She should have a clear conception of its 
aims and values and its attendant rami- 
fications and an unswerving loyalty and 
belief in the worth whileness of what she 
is doing. In adaition to this she must 
have the ability to make others see this. 
“Thou must be true thyself, if thou the 
truth wouldst teach.” 

She must cultivate a high type of per- 
sonal ethics in order to develop a broad 
code of professional ethics. Her success 
depends upon her influence with those 
with whom she comes in contact. If she is 
aloof and refuses the contacts with others 
her school, in her school system, and in 
in her community she fails to have the 
slightest influence. Do others seek her 
instruction, guidance and knowledge? The 
home economics teacher, by her very train- 
ing, should be equipped to disseminate a 
vast amount.of knowledge concerned with 
daily living. After all, it is this daily 
living and how efficiently it is done and 
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how much satisfaction we have in the 
process that counts and makes life worth 
living. 

Her training should never cease. It 
iS a continuous process carried on every 
day through the newspapers, magazines, 
shopping expeditions, exhibits, not to men- 
tion courses. In any small city there is 
a wealth of opportunities to expand this 
information. She should know many 
things well, better than most people, and 
be an authority on other subjects besides 
food and clothing. 

She should be ready and willing to give 
such information no matter how trivial 
it may seem; it is important to the one 
seeking help and gradually and uncon- 
sciously is built up the idea of authority, 
dependability, accuracy and power. She 
should gladly give such information as 
the best way to remove a spot, choose a 
new gas stove, dress, or hat, or what to 
pay for certain things; when to expect a 
baby to exhibit the first tooth; what is 
the best color for a dress for an old 
lady living in a small town in distant 
Vermont; the right color and fabric for 
new curtains in the auditorium; the stage 
set for a play; revamping some one’s liv- 
ing room; et cetera. In the present de- 
pression, relief agencies and the Red Cross 
iuave made definite demands upon the 
home economics teacher to serve her com- 
munity. She should be willing to co- 
operate with these community affairs, 
serve on committees, act as judge for var- 
ious exhibits and be willing to stage 
comprehensive exhibits of her own work 
when asked. 

Such co-operation demands an active 
personality, not a passive one. To many 
teachers this may seem a rather burden- 
some load, nevertheless active leadership 
involves just this and special training de- 
mands special service. The extent to 
which this service extends beyond the 
class room is often as important as that 
within the regular program. 

Within the class room the home eco- 
nomics teacher must have a clear idea as 
to the aim, scope and value of what she 
is teaching and be able to tie it up with 
the real life and interest of youth; for 
life as we live it today. The program 
must also have coherence if the old idea 
that home economics consists of isolated 
dabs of salads and samplers is to be en- 
tirely erased. 

If Susie of the seventh grade can make 
for herself a good looking dress for 
thirty-two cents free from that “school 
made” look, and can shop for food more 
effectively than in the past, if her per- 
sonal appearance and manners have im- 
proved, and if she is a better member 


By 
Edna J. Benson 


Director of Home Economics, 
West Orange, New Jersey 


of her group—who will doubt the value 
of home economics? 

Through this twofold policy of an ef- 
fective and practical program combined 
with an active and sensible co-operation 
with others, will the importance of the 
value of the subject be increased and 
enhanced; and administrators will recog- 
nize its value in the school program. 


A very practical application of the 
value of cooperation between the home 
economics department, the school and the 
community is shown in the following ex- 
ample of work reported in the June num- 
ber of the Vocational Home Economics 
News Letter of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education. It comes 
from Beloit, Wisconsin and is typical of 
the work done in the Smith-Hughes home- 
making departments. 

“One of the most successful clothing 
units this year has been ‘Children’s Cloth- 
ing’ which was given to full-time girls. 
The girls became interested in comparing 
clothing of many years ago with that of 
our day after seeing pictures of children 
taken at that time. From one of our local 
stores, we were able to secure for an ex- 
hibit dresses of different types, styles, 
and materials suitable for a small girl, 
also an appropriate coat and beret. Each 
of these garments was discussed, keeping 
in mind the development of character, 
styles suitable for the various ages, health 
and hygienic aspect, and the cost. Since 
ready-to-wear garments of a satisfactory 
quality cost more than those made at home 
and also since made over problems, espe- 
cially coats, are used to a great extent for 
children, it was decided that it was still 
practical to learn to make attractive chil- 
dren’s clothing. Working plans were made 
out and approved before a garment was 
selected. These plans listed the steps 
necessary to follow in the construction of 
the garment and helped the girls to be 
more independent workers. The finished 
products scored: higher than usual, Out 
of a group of thirty-five girls, not one re- 
fused to make a child’s garment;’ in fact, 
they were anxious to get started; . For 
those not having children in the family, 
material from the Red Cross was obtained 
and a dozen attractive six and ten year 
old dresses were made and given back to 
that organization for distribution. The 
working out of principles and the use of 
the working plan which is similar to a 
checking sheet is carried over into all 
clothing units.” 
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By 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“Simple Simon met a pieman 


Going to the fair; 


Says Simple Simon to the pieman 


‘Let me taste your ware.’ 


“Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 


‘Show me first your penny.’ 


Pies and Pie Makers 
Of British Fame 


Says Simple Simon to the Pieman, 


’ 


‘Indeed I have not any.’’ 


OW sympathetic we were as chil- 

dren with the plight of Simple 

Simon when, turning the pages of 
Mother Goose, we saw the poor youth pic- 
tured hungry and forlorn before the out- 
raged pieman, whose generous basket was 
fairly bursting with plump fresh pies and 
toothsome tarts! If only the pieman 
would turn aside for an instant, we felt 
certain Simple Simon could get away with 
that topmost pie—the one with the puffy 
crust and tiny fork pricked decorations! 

In these ‘days our own pie experience 
was somewhat limited. We didn’t get pie 
very often, only on_ state occasions. 
We knew by personal experience of 
only three or four different kinds of 
pie, although we suspected the existence 
of more and fancier varieties than those 
with which we were acquainted. 

Our eyes would have popped with won- 
der had we guessed the vast diversity of 
pies known to our English forebears. 
Why, there were eel pies, maggoty pies, 
lamprey pies, peacock pies, mackerel pies, 
snipe pies, blackbird pies, not to mention 
many other kinds which even 
our wildest imagination could 
not picture. 


“The Devil dares not show 
himself. in Cornwall, lest he 
be baked in a pie,” is a say- 
ing current in that district, 
famed for its luscious squab 
pie, and when we pause to 
consider the continued popu- 
larity of pie throughout the 
length and breadth of Great 
Britain, we wonder that the 
Devil appears in those islands 
at all! 

As early as 1303 we come 
across the word pye or py in 
Latin texts, and by 

find the word fre- 


1933 


certain 
1362 we 
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Illustrations courtesy Metropolitan Museum. 


A page from the Kate Greenaway alphabet book. 


quently appearing in popular writings of 
the day. Pie, indeed, soon became so 
intimately associated with English folk 
life and customs that one scarcely can 
turn the pages of British literature with- 
out finding reference to this favorite 
dish. 

The most famous pie of medieval days 
was doubtless the peacock pie, that “food 
for lovers and meat for lords” which oc- 
cupied the place of honor at the Christmas 
board of well nigh every royal prince and 
feudal knight. The preparation. of. the 
bird was no mean task. As. one chron- 
icler writes in describing the process: 

“The skin was first carefully stripped 
off, with the plumage adhering; the bird 
was then roasted; when done and partial- 
ly cooled, it was sewed up again in its 
feathers, its beak gilt, and so sent to table. 
Sometimes the whole body was covered 
with leaf-gold, and a piece of cotton, sat- 
urated with spirits, placed in its beak, and 
lighted before the carver commenced op- 
erations.” The writer then goes on to say 


that the bird “. . . was stuffed with spices 





A peacock pie at the Christmas feast described by Washington 
Irving, in “‘Christmas,”’ illustrated by Caldecott. 


and sweet herbs, basted with yolk of egg, 
and served with plenty of gravy.” 

To the accompaniment of music the pea- 
cock pie was borne into the banquet hall 
by the lady most noted for charm, beauty 
and birth. The knights of olden days, ac- 
customed as they were to witnessing the 
stately sight, took vows of chivalry over 
the peacock pie, and in later years the 
oath “by cock and pie” came into general 
the Empire. 


As early as 1596 mince pies were known 


favor among gentlemen of 


in England under the name of “mutton 
pies.” Later on neats’ tongues were sub- 
stituted for mutton, whereas the other. in- 
gredients were similar to those used in 
mince pie recipes for which New Eng- 
land “Neats’ 
tongues, chicken, eggs, raisins, orange and 
lemon peel, sugar 
characterized the contents of the pie of 
Herrick’s day, and considering this vast 


housewives are renowned. 


and various spices” 


array of good things, we do not wonder 
at the custom of setting a watch over the 
holiday pies. The following jovial lines 
by Herrick certainly show that pie was in 
as great danger then as now 
being stolen by sweet-toothed 
thieves: 


“Come guard the Christmas- 


pie, 

That the thief, though ne’er 
So sly, 

With his flesh-hooks don’t 


come nigh, 
To catch it, 
From him, who all alone sits 
there, 
Having his eyes still in his 
ear, 
And a deal of nightly. fear, 
To watch it.” 
“A person will enjoy a 
(Continued on page 274) 
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Who's Who in Home 


Ruth Freegard 


State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Michigan 

Born in St. Louis, Missouri, Miss Freegard lived most of 
her early life there, graduating from Harris Teachers College 
in that city. Following graduation she taught in the public 
school system. Her professional home economics training did 
not begin until 1915 although “as the oldest of a large family,” 
she says, “I had ample experience in home activities including 
child care and development. The differences in personalities 
within a growing family contribute much to each member in 
developing appreciation of various capacities and viewpoints. 
My mother and father planned and worked together more 
closely than most parents, and shared the training responsi- 
bilities more equally.” 

In the summer session of 1915, at the University of Chicago, 
Miss Freegard began her home economics training. Between 
February 1918 and June 1921 she taught at Iowa State College 
during a period when there were radical changes in the college 
cirriculum which led the way toward the modern ideas in 
training for homemaking and allied activities. The last two 
years of this period she had the rank of associate professor. 

September, 1921, began her work as state supervisor of 
home economics education for Michigan, a position she has 
held ever since. Miss Freegard’s activities to further and 
strengthen home economics in that state have been many. She 
is responsible for the state news letter now published by the 
Michigan Home Economics Association; for the formation of 
the Home Economics Teacher Training Committee, which 
holds informal conferences of representatives of all colleges 
offering this work; for the City Supervisors’ Conference and 
Vocational Home Economics Conferences for teachers in 
schools operating under the Smith-Hughes Law and _ the 
George-Reed Act. She is very directly responsible for the 
fine professional spirit that exists in Michigan among home 
economists in the public school system, the colleges, and in 
business. Among home economics teachers themselves there 
has developed this same professional spirit and a friendly 
willingness to pool and share experiences. 

Miss Freegard holds a bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and an M. A. from Teachers College. 
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Mary Estella Sprague 


Miss Sprague is now retired, but was, for years, head of 
extension work for women, and dean of women at Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College. Greatly beloved by her co-workers 
and students, her personality and her work have left a lasting 
mark on home economics work in that state where her name 
is still frequently mentioned 

Miss Sprague is a native of Massachusetts. She was 
educated at the State Normal School in Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, and for a number of years was a public school 
teacher. Later she studied home economics at Simmons 
College and went from there to become house director and 
teacher of home economics at “Caroline Rest” in New York 
state, conducted by the A.I.C.P. of New York city. 

In 1914 she went to Connecticut as assistant leader in Boys’ 
and Girls’ club work; later she became state leader of Girls’ 
Clubs. She was the first woman extension worker in Connecti- 
cut and a pioneer in work with boys and girls in that section. 

In 1917 Miss Sprague was made state leader of home 
demonstration agents, in charge of the rapidly growing ex- 
tension work for women. At the same time she was made 
Dean of Home Economics and Dean of Women at Con- 
necticut State College. In 1926 ill health forced her resigna- 
tion from both of these positions. 

During the World War Miss Sprague became state director 
of home economics for the Food Administration and ckair- 
man of the Food Conservation Committee of the Woman’s 
Council of Connecticut. 

Miss Sprague’s years of leadership among women of Con- 
necticut have made her widely known; she gave freely of her 
time to various woman’s clubs and organizations and she 
exercised a tremendous influence for home improvement. 

During her term of office at Connecticut College she was 
largely responsible for the rapid growth in number of students 
and the development of the curriculum of the home economics 
division. The record of her life and activities and the influ- 
ence she has exerted on home economics work in the state 
should prove an inspiration to the large number of young 
home economists who are now planning their careers. 
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Five Cent Salads and Sandwiches 


HE policy in regard to recipes in the 
New York City schools is to furnish 
the dietitian in each of the junior 

high schools which its own 
kitchen with standardized recipes for cer- 
tain foods as has already been outlined in 
a former issue of PracticAL Home Eco- 
NoMics. Experience during the past five 
years, which marks the establishing of the 


operates 


modern junior high school cafeteria, shows 
that this adherence to standardized recipes 
is not only possible, but extremely ad- 
visable in the case of the preparation of 
the sous, the hot dishes, and the desserts. 
The reason for this is that in nearly every 
instance these items are prepared from 
food materials which are purchased on 
contract, and which for the most part, do 
not include perishable goods. In this way, 
a control is placed on the price and quan- 
tity used and may be readily checked in 
the central office from the “Materials Re- 
ceived” report, the “Material Used Daily” 
report, and the inventories, together with 
the daily cash receipts. 

However, a problem is confronted when 
it comes to the preparation and cost of 
salads and sandwiches. In the case of 
the salads the number of portions served 
has been relatively small as compared to 
the number of soup portions, hot dishes 
and desserts. Incidentally, however, the 
past year has shown a marked increase 
in the demand for salads. Due to the fact 
that most of the salad materials and popu- 
lar sandwich fillers are of a perishable 
nature, it has always been difficult to ob- 
tain satisfactory contracts for such items 
as lettuce, meat, tomatoes, fruit and fresh 
green vegetables. Again the daily cafe- 
teria attendance is always a guess and 
the sudden whims of the pupils cannot be 
anticipated. Why a certain sandwich or 
a salad suddenly becomes popular, to the 
exclusion of others on the counter, no one 
can say, except on the “theory of sugges- 
tion.” This, however, does not entirely 
explain why this fondness will go from 
ene lunch relay to another—the pupils of 
which have had no opportunity to com- 
municate. Even in the school cafeteria 


the “Satisfied Customer” is its best recom- 
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In the Cafeteria 


By 
Martha Westfall 


Director of Homemaking 
and 


Josephine Adams 
Assistant Director of Homemaking, 
New York City Schools. 


mendation and if it is the Waldorf salad 
and the tomato and celery sandwich that 
are the vogue, they must be made at once. 
To keep these perishable foods on hand, 
it follows that their purchase must be easy, 
and the only practical and satisfactory 
place is the neighborhood dealers. How- 
ever, as soon as any food material is 
found to be in enough demand to warrant 
purchase the 
that it be advertised in the public press. 
If there is then no bidder, it may again be 
Again, while the cen- 


Manhattan 


by contract, law requires 


purchased locally. 
tral kitchens in 
serviced with all the green vegetables and 
fruits by contract, many dealers cannot 
afford to smaller quantities to 
schools in other boroughs which are situ- 
ated at great distances from the central 
It is readily seen how 


lower are 


send 


distributing depots. 
many things must be considered in pur- 
chasing food in this school system. 

In checking the costs of sandwich and 
salad materials the variations in costs were 
as great in the different parts of New 
York City as those of cities in different 
states. One school could make a profit on 
a certain salad or sandwich, another could 
prepare it from the standardized recipe 
only at a The 
“What can we serve for five cents?” 

With this in mind, the director of Home 
Making and School Lunches sent a letter 
to each dietitian, announcing a 


loss. problem became 


special 
conference, and which stated: 

“The purpose of this conference is to 
compare various salad and sandwich reci- 
pes and their exact Only those 
which can be sold for five cents, insuring 
should be demor- 


costs. 


a reasonable profit, 


strated. 


“Each dietitian will be assigned the 





one portion of three dif- 
kinds of 


In order that these sample items 


preparation oO 


ferent salads and three sand- 
wiches. 
cause no waste of food in the cafeteria, 
include them on that day’s menu. 

“Also compute the cost of twenty-five 
sandwiches, and of ten salads of each of 
your the 


Note the time allowed for preparation.” 


assignment, and, cost of one. 
Each salad and sandwich was given a 
number and the dietitians were instructed 
to prepare a card for each, for example: 

Mixed Vegetable 

Salad 

Recipe No. 12. 
but not to give the number of the school 
their all 
food impartially, 


nor own names. In this 
the 
Forty-eight products were on exhibition 
at the 


recipe, with costs, given to these man- 


way 
could be judged 


conference and copies of each 
agers, 


The As 
exhibition it was a great success. As a 


results were remarkable. an 
teaching device, it functions successfully. 
\ criticism of each food was sent to the 


director and a_ subsequent conference 
ironed out many discrepancies. 

The following recipes are taken as typi- 
cal and are quoted as originally submitted 
to show the wide differences in prices as 
quoted within the city, and the difference 
in making the The 
method of combination and details of ar- 


dishes themselves. 
rangement are omitted, for lack of space, 
but as shown, evidenced the artistic side 
of food arrangement. 

In some localities, the pupils prefer the 
bread thinner than but 


sandwich usual, 


with more filling. Others seem to judge 
the worth of the sandwich by the thick- 
ness of the bread. 

It is practically certain that no comment 
nor criticism can be made by those on the 
outside that was not made at the follow- 
up conference, and the next development 
will be to get together and prepare reci- 
pes for sandwiches and salads with regard 
to season and cost, which can be used 
throughout the city, and which will in- 
clude substitute ingredients in case of ex- 
Also how to 


cess local prices. arrange 
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the menu so that the more expensive 
salads and sandwiches can be served with 
menus having low cost soups, hot dishes 
and desserts and thus maintain a cost and 


profit balance. 


Five cent sandwiches 


Comparative recipes and costs 
as of May, 1933 
Chopped Egg and Celery Sandwich No. 1 


2 cups chopped celery .......... 084 
G2 ONEU PID 5 civ 9:40'4 52's sisisieos pA 
] Cup MayONNAISE® 6. 60.5660 6 sess 08 
ee EE ENN oo ob als os ov ake od 25 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 604 
Cost per sandwich.......... 0265 
Time for preparation—20 minutes. 
Chopped Egg and Celery Sandwich No. 2 
25 hard cooked eggs ............ 375 
eT Lr 25 
1% cups mayonnaise ...........% 125 
3 cups chopped celery ......... 125 
Pes ED ce ee h sass bu So. a 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 1.125 
Cost per sandwich.......... )45 
To prepare—20 minutes. 
Sliced Egg Sandwich No. 1 
134 loaves tye bread ......4..5.+- .075 
eR Si. Shins .c pss vees sé $ O85 
POMBE ried tiene us dba oA aw es 30 
Oe OTS ere 06 
| CUD IDRYOUNAISE ... 6.000000 05 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 570 
Cost per sandwich.......... 023 
Time for preparation—20 minutes. 
Sliced Egg Sandwich No. 2 
Lo EE a ae a ae 06 
LO AN Rea a re .20 
OS SS Se ee 07 
} targe head fettuce..........%.. 10 
Y4 cup mayonnaise ............. 04 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 38 
Cost per sandwich.......... 021 


Lettuce and Tomato Sandwich No. 1 


4 lbs. tomatoes, medium size.... .10 
of ee ee 09 
2 cups mayonnaise ............ 09 
ARE RPMI 8 5 co Sate oc id 0.6 nie wire 10 
DUTMHIDER MMUORO cag pascassse aces 15 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... a 
Cost per sandwich. ......... 021 


Lettuce and Tomato Sandwich No. 2 


OE ES OSS I eae 10 
ee a re a 18 
Oe ae ee 035 
114 tablespoons mayonnaise ...... 015 
See RRND ford 1b in'c5'S ste aizatale essen 10 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 430 
Cost per sandwich.......... 017 
Pot Cheese and Jam Sandwich No. 1 
eS ety ee aL ere 07 
1% loaves graham bread.......... 075 
SMM ets ae ain ZING bia 085 
eS Ree er eer O88 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 318 
Cost per sandwich.......... 013 
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Pot Cheese and Jelly Sandwich No. 2 


1 tb. cheese. (cream) <........0; 24 
PGE EY 3.5 cna geten vecasane 16 
1-2Up Chonned Nuts. .s.5. 6k... 10 
Sais; SUGEA UVEAd ooh sss. vo 8s. 12 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 62 
Cost per sandwich.......... 025 
American Cheese with Celery Sandwich 
No. 1 
PUL UUOORE 9 ac. bees Sods ose 155 
14 cup chopped celery .......... 015 
4 cup mayonnaise ............... O12 
igs ce TD) a 045 
Rage INRN pals wes cia esos 035 
TRB aA hag emi ce Te ERR A sins 5 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 412 
Cost per sandwich.......... 0165 
American Cheese with Celery Sandwich 
No. 2 
1 tablespoon grated cheese ..... 01 
1 tablespoon butter ............ 01 
2 tablespoons chopped celery.... .005 
salt, paprika 
1 tablespoon mayonnaise ....... .005 
2 thin slices bread ............ 0075 
Cost per sandwich.......... 0375 
Tuna Fish and Celery Sandwich No, 1 
NE es. 7 wines eke Kee S 10 
IRON ass os koa aiek eewas Av 
aIMUS EMT 5. fda uieiddssevea dacs .10 
Te ie lo 035 
55 GUAR ORIOLY oss cisvcsscuss « 15 
1% tablespoons mayonnaise ...... O15 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 570. 
Cost per sandwich......... 0228 
Tuna Fish and Celery Sandwich No. 2 
RS Pree or or ne ag 
Pg (MI RUMOE 5k ods Geen owas 025 
og So NR es ets ear epee 035 
Ve Gc a a 09 
ON air och scion vis oat ee ease Gk 15 
14 cup mayonnaise ....2........ 02 
Cost. of 25 sandwiches...... 490 
Cost per sandwich.......... 02 
Salmon and Celery Sandwich No. 1 
134 cane fieh @ .105.. ...6...25.5.:% 175 
PMI) oles oak aele ceca 05 
i pint-mayonnaise .....:...6 05 09 
MG Lad nhercs venue hvuds oa 15 
Be AR SUMUEUIR 0's 5 o-6« bo oicie oe 4b be be 055 
ee Le Ler 075 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 590 
Cost per sandwich.......... 024 
Sliced Ham Sandwich No. 1 
UO eR IE aay abies oa es daw Sn aoc 39 
PREECE 5s 5-5. s dais saan sb aas .06 
8 chopped pickles ....45.6 056056 08 
MR ea eis Sie sn os ¥ Ss RK Oe a SS mB 4 
TRG ROUEN ii. ss bsnais Gon dass 09 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... ;/ 
Cost per sandwich.......... .03 
Salmon and Celery Sandwich No. 2 
5G RUG GRRE. 52k ss oe re 15 
CNT MINOR 655 ono ae yea worse 08 
1 cup mayonnaise .......... sa 
ROE) 5 iss diets cathe Gis 06 
Le SAREE Peeper ¥ fi 
Be Rn ee earn eee 09 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 56 
ost per sandwich.......... 023 


Sliced Ham Sandwich No. 2 


DIU Fishin casa saa ce eeases ees By 

OM og EE Sy eer geiy ries 04 

Gene Tee Sass ve wes oes wo 
Deo NORUNCE <5 x's 3 Sewcanan ses 045 

a AME. MEUIMEAEEL oir eas cco a0 om ois s 03 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... py AS 

Cost per sandwich. ;...... <2. 023 
Minced Ham and Celery Sandwich No. 1 

pc: \: GS are av eAS EGA a ee .06 

PAD RAEN 3 os spook se eng ee eso aia .20 

ey tc (oe ae .09 

2 CUPS AMAVOMMBICE Fh 65.5 66 ed 12 

7 TE MOET Te NG. css Ses dese Beards .07 

DRG TORICe esos s ose oes 10 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... a0. 

Cost per sandwich: ........:.. .028 
Minced Ham and Celery Sandwich No. 2 

ROIS NNR oy cor ate ned ou bcos Rha ae 16 

TAMAR RPE ease a's oa pn ios. +s .10 
AR oe EE EO a 075 

1 pint mayonnaise ............. .09 

HMA U5 osc te ots cate euts ee 15 

07 Ala ANGE ios cia de leo osee's 04's 055 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... .630 

Cost per sandwich.......... 025 

Bologna Sandwich No. 1 

194 TDs DOIGRNG 56655 se. ec ede os ao 
Die ib NERS or co tess wi eps tee o's 1375 

on Ee de eA ges Sane Aa Re 15 

A ii oe aa ee 075 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 6925 

Cost per sandwich.......... .028 

Bologna Sandwich No. 2 

ONG 535 salto d sds canede dian cs 06 

SAS. DOURND ois S055 405343546 44 

Oe A ROUTER | 5:56 :0:d wd.d. stoners csbie 14 
Cost of 25 sandwiches...... 64 

Cost per sandwich.......... .026 


“Five Cent Salads’’ 
Comparative recipes and costs—as of May 


Sliced Egg Salad No. 1 


10 eggs @ 2%4c per egg......... 25 
\% head lettuce @ 10c per head.. .033 
3% tablespoons mayonnaise ...... .033 
Cost. (Of FO Sands. osc iee ss 316 
GORE: OE 9) BRM oe scsecs sea .032 


Time allowed for preparation—15 min. 


Sliced Egg Salad No. 2 
(Individual portion) 


d hard Cooked 608) i iiss ccs es. 015 
1 radish sliced as garnish ...... 005 
2 tablespoons mayonnaise ...... 01 
MUR Socciivke ous eeeeisees 01 
Or ga} eae .04 
Cont Ot 20 Salads... 2 i.5 8 40 
Time for preparation—30 minutes. 
Fruit Salad No. 1 
a ED PAE UENO te Saks so se ee os 04 
1 No. 5 can grapefruit .......... és 
1 qt. grapefruit juice and water 
2 CUPS “MAVORMAING 6.6 505)5. 65 v0 .09 
AUR AERUNCE aii s Sea 50 <i 12 
Cost 6t-46. d0lads er ecics a: A8 
Coie 651 sls eek. 03 
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Fruit Salad No. 2 


ee 08 

ERO 5s 755 506 ons oats ose ales 12 

D DOK: SHRAWDEFTIOS. .cccscds cee .08 

T RROD ois sos occ be eee 09 
Cost of 10 salads.......... 7 
Or A eS, 037 


Time for preparation—20 min. 
Cottage Cheese and Pineapple Salad No. 1 


10 slices pineapple (canned)..... ‘ko 
10 teaspoons cream cheese....... 065 
Ve ORUICUIMOE: sa cicske once dues .033 
344 tablespoons mayonnaise ...... O11 
ey ee oe a 039 
Cost of 10 salads.......... 278 

oe a eS 03 


Time for preparation—20 min. 
Cottage Cheese and Pineapple Salad No. 2 


Y% can No. 10 pineappie ........ .14 
Ni 1D. CPRAM CHOOSE so 60 cece cies .06 
evaporated milk, jelly and sea- 
we NG ales a 03 
14 cup mayonnaise .............. 0125 
VON ett, o's Wig es 5S aie eo 045 
Cost of lu salads.......... 2875 
ROSE OL 1 Salads 065. ies 2 03 


Time for preparation—15 min. 


Individual Waldorf Salad No. 1 


OS RRRIEPRE LA ri siva a scsttiasisha avg ine arererstets 01 
1 tablespoon celery ............ .005 
1 tablespoon walnut meats...... 01 
1 tablespoon lemon juice ....... 005 
2 tablespoons mayonnaise ...... 01 
PORE noel ea bias bi ce aie 01 
Bo a | Ser 05 
Cost tor 10: salads.....4%..:.. 50 
‘Time for -preparation—30 min. 
Waldorf Salad No. 2 
eS Rr ee eee 10 
|e tS .07 
1 cup chopped celery .......... 03 
1% cup chopped nuts............. 05 
44 cup mayonnaise .............. 04 
4 Maraschino cherries ......... 02 
Gost ‘oi 10 salads.......... a 
COM DES BOING sae cncccs i saiss 031 
‘Time for preparation—30 min. 
Tomato Salad No, 1 
4 doz. (1% lbs.) tomatoes...... A 
[Re Rh ee eae 07 
1A CUM MAVORNEISE | <.6.cos seen s 03 
Cost of 10 salads....:. 29 
CTE EE BORNE is ook caeie ss 025 


Time for preparation—15 min. 
Indwidual Tomato Salad No. 2 


2 slices of tomatoes ,.......... Ol 
@ eee TEBVER hiss oe. eek .005 
1 teaspoon mayonnaise ......... 005 
MOORE POY BRIA 4 6 is cso e ers 02 
ROGSE O00 BAINES 6 osc e ss .20 
Time for preparation—15 min. 
Mixed Vegetable Salad No. 1 
ONE ORCC” ae 015 
A a le 07 
Y4 lb. fresh string beans ........ 05 
EO eS, rae 035 
1 tablespoon oil and vinegar..... 02 
RII ics Sah, vec an.ésacecre Ol 
Cont oF 10 6alds. 0. .ccckcia 200 
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Cost per salad.. 
Time of preparation—l0 min. 
vegetables cooked, etc.) 


Mixed Vegetable Salad No. 2 


(After 


l cup carrots, canned)... ...:... .023 
1 Cup peas, Canned ....46.65..%. 07 
1 cup chopped celery ........... .026 
VO a O11 
1 small onion, chopped ......... 0015 
1 cup mayonnaise .............. 09 
B WERES TEGMCE: fis sii sco oe .14 
Cost of 10 salads.......... 3615 
COSi DAE GRIMS 62s bviiacnsn .037 
Time for preparation—20 min. 
Salmon Salad No. 1 
1 can No. 1 salmon ............ 105 
WV RESINE CORON ASS aiciisaw a esate. .05 
Y% cup mayonnaise .............. 0437 
1% head lettuce ............ 033 
Cost of 10 salads.......... 2317 
COst p\r Salad Ls. .c. ees 023 
Time for preparation—15 min. 
Salmon Salad No. 2 
134 CUPS SANTION: .. occ cccvccccees 13 
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114 cups celery 
YZ teaspoon celery salt 


DI oie s Hiwesud wes 09 
14 CUP. MAVONNAISS «6.056 ccc ece 02 
parsley (chopped) ........... 02 
Cost of 10 saledé... cc... is 0c: a 
UOGIIOEY SR cccc cseaxes cx .033 


Time for preparation—20 min. 
Tuna Fish Salad No. 1 


Be a. a ee ae a 17 
1A ee CONEY os ode eee ck 025 
114 tablespoons mayonnaise ...... 015 

BT Ls ee 035 

Costiof 10) seldds.i.cs.cs cis 245 
Cost of one salad.......... 025 
Time for preparation—15 min. 
Tuna Fish Salad No. 2 
54 Cal tine ROR hic osc acs needs 3 

1 cup chopped celery ........... 025 

4 head lettuce .............002- 045 
seasoning and garnishing ... 01 

VY, cup mayonnaise .............. 025 

Cost df 10 salads.......... 235 
Cost of 1 “saladiins...cccs. 024 


Time for preparation—l0 min. 


On Quality Foods in Quantity 


4 F the appearance of a Gish or its food 
[ value, or any other attribute of qual- 
4 ity can be enhanced, while at the same 
time costs are lowered, the materials re- 
sponsible for the economy are doubly sure 
of being adopted as standard supplies. 
While making a study on the use of 
evaporated milk in quantity cookery as 
a part of the requirement for the Mas- 
ter’s Degree at Michigan State College, 
Florence J. Atwood compiled some data 
on dishes made with various milks. She 
found that undiluted milk 
gave mashed potatoes a superior flavor 


evaporated 


and a creamier consistency than was pro- 
duced by market milk and butter. Miss 
Katherine Hart of the Institution staff 
the Home Economics Division of 
Michigan State College, found that di- 
luted evaporated milk gave an excellent 


of 


product also, even when no butter was 
added. 

Evaporated milk produced cream soups 
which were superior in quality to cream 
market milk. \ 
a velvety quality were 


soups produced with 
and 
characteristic of 
found impossible 


smoothness 
these soups and it was 
to duplicate these quali- 
ties with market milk. In practically all 
of the other dishes, there was either no 
detectable 
evaporated milk was used, or -else the 
product was actually superior. 

At the time when this study was made, 
1931-1932, the wholesale price on evap- 
orated milk in East Lansing was $.51 per 


difference in quality when 


By 
Mabelle Sperry Ehlers, 


Department of Institution Management, 
Michigan State College 


gallon, while market milk was $.30 per 
Miss Atwood that all 
diluted evaporated 

produced a more 


found re- 


milk 


economical 


gallon. 
cipes in which 
was used 
product than when market milk was used. 
At the same time, the food value of the 
dish made with diluted evaporated milk 
; of the 
The di- 


adding to it 


was somewhat higher than that 
dish prepared with market milk. 
luted milk was prepared by 
an equal portion of water, and, as it takes 


make 1 
dilution 


milk to 
milk, this 
results in a slightly richer product than 
milk. 


Even when undiluted evaporated milk 


24% pounds of market 


pound of evaporated 


normal market 


was used, Miss Atwood found that some- 
the 
when market milk was used, because since 


times dish was less expensive than 
the undiluted evaporated milk was higher 


milk, 


omitted or 


than market often 


fat 


in food value 


butter or other could be 
decreased in quantity with no detriment 
to the finished product in appearance or 
flavor. 

In the case of creamed vegetables, sav- 
ings of from $.035 to $.045 per hundred 
portions were effected by the use of evap- 
orated milk. 
vegetables, savings of from $.035 to $.055 
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In the case of escalloped 


per hundred portions were effected. On 
meat substitutes, savings ranged from 
$.033 to $.057. On milk puddings the sav- 
ings ranged from $.032 to $.097. 

The possibilities for increasing the in- 
come of an institution at the present time 
are exceedingly tare, so that reducing the 
cost of production becomes more impor- 
tant than ever if budgets are to be bal- 
anced. Savings of even a few cents per 
hundred portions now loom large and 
are worthy of consideration. 

The dishes in which milk is most com- 
monly used, and used in largest amounts 
in group feeding, are creamed and escal- 
loped vegetables, meat substitutes, cream 
soups and milk puddings. 

In the case of the cream soups there 
was considerable variation in the amounts 
saved, due to variation in the recipes, so 
that it seems while to tabulate 


these results as shown below. 


worth 


Cream Soups 


No. of Savings 
Kind Portions Effected 
Corn 100 $.067 
Corn Chowder 100 085 
Pea 100 10 
Celery 100 125 
Tomato 100 128 
Clam Chowder 100 141 
Potato 100 156 
Duchess 100 .184 
Onion 100 225 


Cream of corn soup and corn chow- 
der were made from cream style corn, 
and consequently less milk was needed to 
give these products a creamy consistency. 
In corn chowder, since the corn was not 
the.only vegetable present, more milk was 
needed than in the cream of corn; con- 
sequently, there was a greater saving in 
the case of the corn chowder, $.085 as 
against $.067. Omitting these two soups, 
the savings ranged from $.10 per hundred 
portions to $.225. Even a saving of $.10 
per hundred portions is not to be over- 
looked in these days. 

It must be remembered also that the 
price of market milk tends to be higher in 
cities than in small towns and rural com- 
munities, while the price of evaporated 
milk is ordinarily no higher. Thus there 
would be a greater spread between the 
prices of the two milks in such localities 
and still greater savings could therefore 
be effected. 

In the Fall of 1932, Miss Hart made 
some cost studies on mashed potatoes, sup- 
plementing the work of Miss Atwood pre- 
viously referred to. By this time, the 
price of market milk had dropped to $.22 
per gallon and of evaporated milk, to 
$.38 per gallon. Miss Hart’s findings on 
costs follow. 
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Mashed Potatoes 


No. of Total 

Variables Portions Cost 

Market milk and butter 100 $.3622 
Undiluted evaporated 

milk, no butter 100 3800 

Diluted evaporated milk 100 .2602 


Recipes for a few of the experimental 
dishes follow. 


Cream of Celery Soup 
4 qt. chopped onions 
4 qts. evaporated milk 


14 tsp. pepper 
2 cuts fat 


2 qts. diced celery 
4 qts. water 
4 tbsp. salt 
4 cups flour 


Parboil onions and celery in about 3 qts. 
of the water. Make a white sauce of the 
remaining ingredients. Add the celery- 
onion stock, with or without straining, to 
the white sauce. Yield: 12 quarts. Cost, 
using evaporated milk at $.51 per gallon, 
$1.239. 


Corn Chowder 


2 No. 10 cans corn” 1 cup flour 


7 qts. potatoes 5 slices salt pork.. 
4%, qts_ boiling 4 lb. onions 
water 1% cup salt 
5 qts. milk 14 tsp. pepper 
5 qts. water 1 cup fat 


small cubes and cook un- 
til light brown and crisp. Add the onions 
and cook for five minutes. Add, along 
with the potatoes to 4% qts of boiling 
and cook until the potatoes are 
Add the corn and a white sauce 
made of the remaining ingredients. Cook 
just long enough to blend well. Yield: 
22 quarts. Cost, using evaporated milk at 
$.51 per gallon, $2.475. 


Cut pork in 


water 
done. 


Duchess Soup 


5 qts. evaporated 5 qts. water 


milk 1 pt. grated cheese 
3% cup chopped 1 cup chopped pars- 
onions ley 
1% cup tapioca YZ tsp. pepper 
1% tsp. salt 


Dilute the milk with the water, add the 
onions and bring to the scalding point. 
Add the tapioca and salt, and cook until 
the tapioca is clear. Add cheese and cook 
until melted. Add the parsley just be- 
fore serving. Yield: 10 quarts. Cost, us- 
ing evaporated milk at $.51 per gallon, 
$.865. 


Creamed Asparagus 

% |b. butter 14% qts. water (as- 
1% qts. evaporated paragus liquor) 

milk 1 No. 10 can aspar- 
1 tsp. salt agus 
1 cup flour 

Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, 
milk, asparagus liquor and salt. Heat 
the asparagus and combine with the hot 
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Yield: 50 por- 
tions. Cost, using evaporated milk at $.51 
per gallon, $1.758. 


sauce. Serve on toast. 


Escalloped Celery and Eggs 
1 tbsp. salt 
5 doz. eggs 
2 cups flour 
2 qts. water 


3 qts. diced celery 

14 |b. butter 

2 qts evaporated 
milk 


Steam the eggs until hard and remove 
shells. Dice the celery and parboil. Make 
a white sauce of the remaining ingredients. 
Chop or slice the eggs and place in but- 
tered baking pan. Cover with the celery. 
Add the white sauce. Cover with the 
buttered crumbs and bake. Yield: 60 por- 
tions. Cost, using evaporated milk at $.51 
per gallon, $1.775. 


Cheese Fondu 
crumbs 
4 tbsp. mustard 
YZ cup butter 
2 qts evaporated 
milk 


34 lb. cheese 

1 tbsp. salt 

Y4 tbsp. paprika 

3 doz. eggs 

2 qts. water 

5 qts. soft bread 
Grate the cheese. Add the bread crumbs, 

salt, mustard and paprika. Scald the milk 

diluted with the water, and combine with 

the cheese and crumb mixture. Add the 

butter. Cool slightly and add the egg 

yolks which have been well beaten. Lastly 

fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. Pour 

into buttered baking pans and bake at 

350°F. about one hour. Yield: 70 por- 

tions. Cost, using evaporated milk at $.51 

per gallon, $1.50. 


Baked Custard 
2 doz. eggs 1 tsp. nutmeg 
2 qts. evaporated 1 lb. sugar 
milk 2 qts. water 
1% tsp. salt 1 tsp. vanilla 


Beat the eggs, add the sugar, milk, 
water, and vanilla. Pour into custard 
cups and sprinkle with nutmeg. Place 
cups in a pan of water, and bake in a 
moderate oven. Yield: 45 portions. Cost, 
using evaporated milk at $.51 per gallon, 
$.83. 


Mashed Potatoes 
45 lbs. potatoes YZ cup salt 


6 qts. evaporated 


milk 
Peel the potatoes and steam them. 
Mash in a power mixer. When well 


mashed, stop the machine and add the 
salt and hot evaporated milk. Beat un- 
til fluffy. More evaporated milk can be 
incorporated if desired, thus increasing 
the food value, and as the milk whips up 
along with the potatoes a surprisingly 
large amount can be added without making 
the potatoes soupy. Yield: 180 portions. 
Cost, using evaporated milk at $.38 per 
gallon, $.93. 
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check must accompany the request. 


103. 


104. 
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Educational Material 


From Various Sources 


1. Manufacturer’s name and key number and item 


or items desired. 
2. Your name. 
3. Your address. 
4. Number of pupils taught. 
5. Subjects taught. 


turers and trade organizations. 
scribers to the manufacturers and organizations listed here. 
and must reach us before June 1, 1934. 


Early requests receive more prompt attention. 
free unless a charge is stated. When there is a charge, the correct amount in stamps, money order or 


forward 


S service is planned to assist teachers in obtaining the educational material published by manufac- 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS will 
Requests must be from this year’s list only 


requests from sub- 


The material is 


Please do not send in school board requisition slips. 
Please help us simplify the work of handling these requests by following exactly the form and require- 
ments outlined below. 
Send in your requests on 32” x 512” slips of paper or file cards, giving the following information, and be sure that 
sufficient postage is put on the envelope. 


6. Type of school: 


Elementary, junior or senior high, normal 
school, university. 

7. If you supervise or manage a school cafeteria, 
add the following information: 
Number of cafeterias supervised 
Number of pupils fed per day 


Each request must be sent in on a separate slip of paper except those going to the same manufacturer. You may 
send in as many slips as you wish, but they must be accompanied by the coupon, properly filled out, which you will 
find on page 270. Send your requests to the Service Department, Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue. 
New York City. 


Foods and Health 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages. 

Book of Recipes—tested recipes for 
using bottled carbonated beverages 
for punches, salads, desserts, etc. 
List of References—a_ bibliography 
on carbonated beverage industry. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
Better Foods Bulletin 501—a book- 
let giving detailed information con- 
cerning the value and methods of 
use of dry skim milk in institutional 
cooking. 


Angelus-Campfire Company. 
How Famous Chefs Use Marshmal- 
lows—an illustrated booklet contain- 
ing recipes for many delicious dishes. 
One Hundred Recipes—a_ booklet 
containing recipes a little less elab- 
orate than those mentioned above. 


Armour and Company. 
Recipe Books: 

60 Ways to Serve Ham. 

36 Ways to Serve Bacon. 
Liver in the Diet. 
Economical Meat Dishes. 
Menus for Summer. 
Sausage Suggestions. 

Lard and Shortening Uses. 
Meat Selection, Preparation. 
100 Ways to Serve. 
Educational Meat Charts: 
Wall and postcard size charts show- 
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105. 


106. 


107. 


ing various cuts of beef and lamb 
and relation to carcasses. 

Any questions regarding meats glad- 
ly answered. 

Atlantis Sales Corporation. 
Coleman Recipe Cards—a set con- 
taining 5 recipe cards issued month- 
ly. As no permanent mailing list is 
maintained, cards must be requested 
monthly if a complete set for the year 
is desired. The company will be glad 
to furnish material listed for entire 
classes, but requires a separate re- 
quest from each student. 
Cardboard Recipe File Box contain- 
ing index. May be requested in 
quantities, providing a money order 
covering cost of file boxes is sent 
with request. 15c each. 

William G. Bell Company. 
Recipes by Famous Chefs—a_ book- 
let showing ways to use this com- 
pany’s seasoning in stuffing roasts 
and poultry, in flavoring stews and 
One to a teacher. 
State 


casserole dishes. 
Folder of selected recipes. 
number required. 

The Borden Company. 
Amazing Short-Cuts—a booklet de- 
monstrating basic new principles of 
cookery, made possible through the 
use of sweetened condensed milk. It 
contains dozens of recipes and is 
beautifully illustrated in rotogravure. 
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The Borden Company: 

Cheese Division. 

An Epicure s Book of Cheese Re- 
cipes 


booklet on cheese. 


an interesting, authoritative 
In addition to a 
complete section of recipes, it con- 


tains chapters on the history of 
cheese, the etiquette of cheese, and 


the service of cheese. 


Bureau of Coffee Information. 
For Home Economics Teachers: 
Story of Coffee (revised)—an illus- 
trated bulletin telling history, growth, 
and preparation for market. Enough 
for classroom reference use. 
Progress of Coffee—a pictorial wall 
chart. One to a teacher, 

Coffee Exhibit—containing samples 
to 
to store. 


roasted 
One 


of coffee from berries 


bean; compact, easy 
to a teacher. 
The Coffee Bird 


based on old legend of discovery of 


a three-act play 


coffee. Simple to produce. Con- 


tains costume directions. 
Sheets 
8” x 10”; beautiful colored picture 
of coffee 
sheets of coffee information. 


for loose-leaf notebooks, 


branches and four other 
Fur- 
nished to individual students. 

For Home Demonstration Agents: 
Coffee Facts for Homemakers (re- 
vised )—an illustrated booklet on cof- 
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fee. Furnished in quantities for 
women in clubs. 

For College Use: 

What Flavor Measurement Reveals 
About Keeping Coffee Fresh, by 
P. W. Punnett and Walter H. Eddy, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Reprinted 
from “Food Industries.” Furnished 
to individual students. 

For Institutional Managers: 

The Coffee Problem, by P. W. Pun- 
nett, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Re- 
printed from “The Journal of the 
American Dietetic Association.” Ar- 
ticle about buying coffee in large 
quantities. Furnished to individual 
students. 


Burnham and Morrill Company. 
Down East Recipes—a packet. One 
complete set to each teacher. 
Maine Shore Recipes—a leaflet of 
unusual fish recipes. 

The True Story of New England 
Oven Baked Beans—a leaflet adapt- 
able to home economics classes. 
California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. 

Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of 
lesson leaflets furnished in quan- 
tity for distribution to home ece- 
nomics classes. Information on the 
place of fruit in the well-balanced 
menu. Novel fruit recipes for card 
index or notebook. 

Feeding the Child for Health—a 
booklet. Reprints of recent reports 
of scientific research on the value of 
citrus fruits in the diet. Furnished 


in limited quantities to nutrition 
groups. 

Capital City Products Company. 
The Book of Salads—an interest- 
ing, illustrated recipe booklet, giv- 
ing information about salads, salad 
combinations, and sandwiches. 


Carnation Company. 

100 Glorified Recipes, by Mary 
Blake. A 36 page book containing 
novel recipes for frozen salads and 
desserts and data on infant feeding. 
Illustrated in color. 

The Story of Carnation Milk—an 
attractive little folder telling how 
evaporated milk is produced. 
Contented Babses—a 24 page book- 
let containing authoritative and up- 
to-date information the 
evaporated milk for infant feeding. 


on use of 


Coffee Service Institute. 


A Better Cup of Coffee in Every 
Home—an illustrated booklet giving 
concise, simple information on cof- 
fee and its progress from the 
plantation to your cup. Treats on 
coffee’s place in the diet, how to 
choose a coffee, the importance of 
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correct roasting and grinding. 
“Freshness” is defined and meth- 
ods of making are explicitly pre- 
sented. Invaluable as a handy ref- 
erence book for high school home 
economics classes. 


Corn Industries Research 
Foundation. 

Corn Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row—a booklet. 

Exhibit sets of corn products—$1 
per set. 


Crescent Manufacturing Company. 
Mapleine Cookery—a book giving 
over 200 recipes. Smaller recipe 
books for students. Sample (2 oz.) 
included for teacher. Limited sup- 
ply of samples. 

Frozen Dainties—a folder contain- 
ing ‘economical recipes for foods 
of unusual flavor. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative 
Association, Incorporated. 
Charts—six black and 
white illustrated informational 
charts on milk. Each chert a com- 
plete unit. Size, 20%” by 28”. Ex- 
cellent for home economics, health, 
Price 


Teaching 


nutrition and science classes. 
30c per set. 
Food Models—exceptionally realis- 
tic reproductions (on durable stock) 
of foods as purchased and ready 
Project suggestions in- 
Breakfast, lunch and din- 
Price 75c 


to serve. 
cluded. 
ner are separate units. 
per set of three. 
Leaflets—various leaflets giving milk 
information will be supplied free of 
charge upon request. 

R. B. Davis Company: 

Cocomalt Division. 

Recipe book giving various uses for 
The product is ac- 
cepted by the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association 
and is licensed by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation under 
Steenbock Patent. One serving (of 
one oz.) is equivalent in Vitamin D 


this food drink. 


potency to two-thirds teaspoonful of 
standardized cod liver oil. 


Evaporeted Milk Association. 

Helpful, authoritative, illustrated 
literature available on infant feeding 
and food selection and preparation. 
booklets—teaching ma- 
Write for list of free pub- 


Recipe 
terials. 
lications. 
The R. T. French Company. 
Free recipe cards—sets containing 
five recipe cards issued monthly. See 
note. 

Attractive decorated recipe file box 
will be sent free upon request. This 
box may also be secured by returning 
to us the coupon found in each set 
of recipe cards. See note. 


c 


d. 
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125. 


b. 
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a. 


b. 





The Canary—Its Care and, Treat- 


ment—a very attractive 52-page 
booklet, illustrated in color, contain- 
ing valuable information on the care 
and treatment of canaries. See note. 
Sample of special air-washed bird 
seed, containing a full sized bird 
biscuit. See note. 

Note: The compziiy will be glad to 
furnish material listed for entire 
classes, but teachers must send a 
separate request from each student. 
Fruit Dispatch Company. 

The Banana Comes into Its Own, by 
Ruth F. Wadsworth, M.D. A book- 
let, written in simple, non-technical 
language, dealing with the im- 
portance of the banana in the diet. 
Based on the latest findings of .nu- 
tritional research. 


. Gerber Products Company. 


Baby’s Cereal and Vegetables and 
Some Notes on Mealtime Psychol- 
ogy—a booklet. 

Recipes for the use of these foods 
for pre-school children and for spe- 
cial diets. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 
The Kingdom That Grew Out of a 
Little Boy's Garden—a profusely il- 
lustrated booklet outlining the meth- 
ods used in pineapple culture and 
canning, and telling the romantic de- 
velopment of the industry. The 
booklet also contains 37 new recipes, 
many illustrated in full color, pre- 
pared by nationally known authori- 
ties. 

The Hipolite Company. 

Recipe Book of Caterers’ and Chefs’ 
Professional Recipes. 

Simplified Candy Making—a booklet 
giving complete directions. 

Recipes for Frozen Foods—prepared 
for use with mechanical refrigeration. 
Marshmallow Creme Recipes 
bakers, hotels, 
taurants, etc. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Individual weight charts. 
Educational leaflet describing manu- 
facture of malted milk. 

Samples and recipe circulars. 
Educational exhibits, forhigh schools. 
Copies of Dr. Bundesen’s radio 
health talks. 

India Tea Bureau. 

Better Tea and How to Get It—a 
folder covering such points as the 
origin of tea, kinds of tea, tea pref- 
erences, when to serve tea, illustrated 
directions for preparing tea correct- 
ly, and novel tea recipes. This bu- 
reau represents the tea growers of 
India. 


for 





confectioners, res- 


Kellogg Company. 

Be Your Own Best Exhibit—a book- 
let. 

Lunch Box Parade—a folder. 
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Foods for Growing Boys and Girls, 
a folder. 

Vitamins—a folder. 

Calories. 

Corn Flake Recipes—a booklet. 
All-Bran Recipes—a_ booklet. 
Divide Your Food Dollar Wisely, 
a folder. 


Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
Cheese and Ways to Serve It—a re- 
cipe book devoted exclusively to 
cheese. Illustrated in colors, on 
card-size detachable pages. 

Kitchen Fresh Ideas—a salad book, 
also containing recipes for sand- 
wiches and appetizers. 

New and Tempting Recipes—an il- 
lustrated folder of Philadelphia 
cream cheese recipes. 

Casserole Cookery with Cheese—an 
illustrated folder containing ten very 
new casserole recipes. 

The Romance of Cheese—a booklet 
presenting a brief history of cheese. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
description and manufacture. 





Lea and Perrins, Incorporated. 
Success in Seasoning—a 48 page 
book of recipes; illustrated in color. 
The recipes cover appetizers, soups, 
meat and fish dishes, egg and cheese 
dishes, sauces, garnishings, stuffings, 
etc., and dishes for special occasiéns. 
They emphasize flavoring, in both 
unusual and everyday dishes, and 
suggest uses for a special sauce. One 
book will be sent to each teacher. 
Recipe folders for class notebooks. 
Any quantity up to 50. 


Libby, McNeill and Libby. 


Facts Concerning Canned Foods 
(Form X33)—a chart showing the 
standard grades of canned foods 
with descriptions of each. 

Recipe leaflets on: evaporated milk, 
canned fruits, canned meats, canned 
vegetables, tomato juice, pickles. 
State number required. 


Thomas J. Lipton, Incorporated. 
Educational booklets and informa- 
tion about tea. Sufficient material 
to make a school exhibit on tea. 
Recipes’ for proper preparation of 
tea. 

Samples of tea on request to home 
economics teachers only. 

Maggi Company, Incorporated. 
Maggi Seasoning Recipes—an_ il- 
lustrated booklet telling how to en- 
hance the natural taste of food in 
the preparation of various dishes. 
Sample bottle of this product and 
folder on its use. 

Mayonnaise Institute. 

Many free tested recipes (family- 
size portions) for appetizers, appe- 
tizer salads, casserole dishes, des- 
sert salads, entrées, frozen salads, 
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a. 


hot sauces, hot dishes, main-dish 
salads, rarebits, salad dressings, 
sandwiches, cold sauces, summer 
and winter salads are available. 
McCormick and Company, Inc. 
Pamphlets on spices and extracts and 
a map of the world, showing 
sources of these products, will be 
sent free of charge to all home 
economics instructors. To all others, 
10c per copy. 

National Dairy Council. 

Home Economics Series—four leaf- 
lets on the food value of milk and 
its products, based on new nutri- 
tional data. New charts and project 
suggestions are included. For use 
by home economics classes. 10c per 
single set. 

Northestern Yeast Company. 

The Art of Making Bread—a book- 
let for students in bread-making, 
sent free at the teacher’s request. 
Outline of a Course in Bread-Mak- 
ing (mimeographed), free to home 
economics teachers and extension 
agents only. 

Rasic Recipes for a Variety of 
Breads and Rolls (mimeographed), 
sent free to home economics teach- 
ers and extension agents only. 
Wall chart, picturing every step in 
bread-making. 
nomics teachers and to extension 
agents. 


Free to home eco- 


Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax Division. 
Better Ways to Wash and Clean, 
suggestions for practical household 
and personal uses of this product. 
Peerless Color Laboratories. 
Crystals of Color—a booklet de- 
scribing uses of harmless pure food 
colors certified by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Complete 
with color chart showing 30 shades. 


Agriculture. 


Sample of these color crystals. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Incorporated. 
Brer Rabbit Old-Fashioned Molas- 
ses Goodies—a molasses and cane 
syrup cook book giving delicious, 
old-fashioned recipes endorsed by 
“Good Housekeeping.” One book to 
each teacher. 

Molasses Recipes—a_ folder with 
practical suggestions for easy prep- 
aration. State number required for 
class. 

The Story of Molasses and Sugar 
Cane Syrup—an interesting account 
of the growing and grinding of 
Louisiana sugar cane. Prepared for 
school children. State number re- 
quired 

Vermont Maid Syrup—a recipe fold- 
er giving delicious ways of using 
cane and maple syrup. State number 
required. Free 4 oz. sample bot- 
tle to teachers only. 





140. Pet Milk Company. 


a. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food in 
Its Most Nearly Perfect Form 
new booklet, well illustrated with 
photographs. A dramatic and in- 
structive story about milk in gen- 
eral and evaporated milk in par- 
ticular, giving very interesting and 





a 


complete information. In view of 
the cost of this booklet, please or- 
der no more than you actually need. 
Pet Dinners—a new, handy, attrac- 
tive booklet containing menus and 
recipes for two complete dinners and 
a variety of additional recipes. 
Quantities ‘vill be 
classroom use. 


furnished for 


Pet Memos—a miniature booklet of 
recipes. Contains a reminder list 
for grocery shopping, also special 
blank pages for notes or written 
recipes and a 1933 calendar. Only 
a limited quantity available. No 
more will be printed after the pres- 
ent supply is exhausted. 

Lesson Paper (revised)—illustrates 
the three major characteristics of 
evaporated milk, designed to ex- 
plain briefly to students how evap- 
orated milk bottled 
milk and the advantages of using 


differs from 


evaporated milk as a beverage and 
for cooking. You may have as many 
copies of these lessons as you can 
use. 

Milk Curd Pictures and Photomi 
crographs of Fat Globules. 

Milk Curd 
photographs for classroom distribu- 


Pictures—interesting 


tion, illustrating graphically the 
different effects of digestive juices 
on breast milk, evaporated milk and 
pasteurized milk. 
Photomicrographs—microscopic pic 
tures of the butterfat globules in 
bottled milk and evaporated milk 
These pictures will explain why the 
cream does not rise to the surface 
in evaporated milk; also why the 
last drop in the can of evaporated 
milk contains as much richness as 
the first drop. Quantities available. 
When Baby Needs Milk From a 
Bottle—a_ book 
this milk is and why it is extra- 


which tells what 
ordinarily good milk for babies. 
While the book contains much help 
ful information concerning — th« 
preparation of a baby’s bottle, it car 
ries no feeding formulas. These 
must be obtained from a physician 
who, after all, is the one best quali- 
fied to say what and how a baby 
should be fed. Quantities are avail- 
able. 

Milk-borne Epidemics—an 


tant paper which directs attention to 


impor- 


the dangers inherent in an unsa/e 
milk supply. Valuable for use 
especially in nutrition and_ child 


health classes. 
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Procter and Gamble Company: 
Crisco Division. 

Frying Facts. 

Perfect Pies. 

Manual of Cakes. 

Quick Breads—quickly made. 
Desserts. 

Soups and Sauces. 

Candies and Con/ections. 

Cheese and Eggs. 

Yeast Breads. 

School Lunches. 

Fish and Meat Dishes. 

Vegetable Cookery. 

Table Settings and Accessories. 
These 13 manuals comprise the 
Modern Manual of Cookery. They 
may be used either as demonstra- 
manuals or collateral text 
books. The manuals are supplied 
individually or in complete sets, 
free. A stiff cloth binder 
for protecting the manuals may be 
had at cost with each full set. 24c. 


tion 


special 


Ralston Purina Company. 
Whole Wheat for Health—a 
chart, 25” x 38”. A clear diagram 
showing kernel of wheat peeled to 
show the different layers and what 
each does in nutrition. 


wall 


Salada Tea Company, Inc. 
The Story of the Tea Plant—the 
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145. 


complete story of tea in text and 
illustration. 

Tea Time Topics—buffet and table 
setting. New tea and sandwich 
recipes. Well illustrated. 

Emma Smedley. 

Institution Recipes—a cookbook of 
standardized large quantity recipes. 
Menus and recipes are prepared to 
show food values as well as quanti- 
ties. Circulars and information. 
The School Lunch—a book describ- 
ing its organization, management, 
floor plan, equipment, purchasing, 
menus, and accounting. Circulars 
and information. 

Virginia Dare Extract Company. 
Secrets in Flavor—recipes featuring 
the vanilla extract and sherry wine 
flavoring of this famous company. 
Generous quantities to teachers. 
Recipe folders—showing proper use 
of extracts, fruit flavors, syrups, etc. 


- The Welch Grape Juice Company. 


Grape Juice, a Healthful Food, 
a bulletin. Popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice and its value in 
the diet. Supplementing sheets con- 
tain tested recipes and valuable data 
regarding grape juice for children. 

Keeping Your Weight Down—an 
illustrated booklet giving day-by-day 
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menus and recipes for a diet to re- 
duce the weight while filling the re- 
quirements of good nutrition. 

Red Blooded Children—a_ bulletin 
giving menus and recipes for satis- 
factory diets for growing children. 


The Wheatena Corporation. 

Book on Child Feeding—includes 
normal and corrective diets; age, 
height and weight tables. 

Original wheat chart—showing lay- 
ers of kernel with their nutritional 
values. 4 colors. Ready to hang. 
The Worcester Salt Company. 
Salt—Its Romantic History, Its Re- 
fining, and Its Many Uses—an elab- 
orate 86 page illustrated booklet 
treating of salt in ancient times and 
in odd corners of the modern world; 
explains salt refining ; inciudes many 
excellent photographs of machinery 
in operation. Also takes up uses of 
salt in industry, cooking, perscnal 
hygiene, and in the home. One 
copy to a teacher. 

The Worcester Salt Cook Book—a 
64 page, illustrated booklet giving a 
great number of interesting recipes, 
all tested in well-known magazine 
Institutes. They are supplemented 
by sections on the principles of 
flavor in cookery and the uses of salt. 


Textiles and Related Subjects 


Fabrics, Clothing, Sewing, Equipment, Notions, Patterns 


American Bemberg Corporation. 
Lesson plans and educational litera- 
ture on origin, identification and 
uses of this yarn. 
Manufacturing exhibit with 


and samples. $1.00. 


chart 


. American Thread Company. 


The Story of Cotton Thread—a 
well illustrated booklet. 

featuring many attractive 
crochet and needlework designs, 
with instructions for making them. 


Leaflets 


Antioch Shoe Project, Inc. 

Effects of Modern Shoes Upon 
Proper Body Mechanics—a brochure 
describing posture and shoe studies 
conducted at Antioch College, where 
this special shoe was developed. 
Belding Heminwezy Corticelli Co. 
Romantic Story of Silk—a booklet. 
Educational exhibit—silk culture 
cabinet, oak box, glass top—$2.00. 
Romance of Silk—a film, one reel 
hand colored, 1,000 feet, non-inflam- 
Loaned to educational insti- 
tutions only. Not for sale. 
Butterick Publishing Company. 
Butterick Fashion Book—a seasonal 
fashion forecast. Free to teachers 
with coupon distributed by Educa- 
tional Service Department. 
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a. 


Illustrative material, posters, bulle- 
tins, etc. emphasizing styles and 
fabrics. 

Making Smart Clothes—a complete, 
practical, well-illustrated dressmak- 
ing text. 25c at pattern depart- 
ments; 30c, postage prepaid. 

Wall chart—illustrating pattern ad- 
justment and fundamentals of fit- 
ting. 25c postage prepaid. 
Delineator Cook Book—a text for 
foods classes. 788 pages—100 illus- 
trations. $2.50, postage prepaid. 

All orders should be accompanied by 
remittance. 

Celanese Corporation of America. 
Suggestions for Class Instruction on 
Textiles as Related to Celanese—a 
manual containing suggested meth- 
ods for teaching textiles by selec- 
tion, including related information 
concerning this fabric. 

Merchandise Manual for Celanese 
Fabrics and Yarns for Decorators, 
a useful source of information for 
those teaching home decoration. 
Facts About Celanese—a_ booklet 
filled with brief facts. 

Swatches of these fabrics in various 
weaves sent to instructors of tex- 
tiles and clothing, upon request, des- 
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ignating whether dress or drapery 
fabrics are desired. 

Cheney Brothers. 
Educational charts. Seven 
describing and illustrating the manu- 
facture of silk from raw material to 
finished product. Set, $2.00. 

Cluett, Peabody and Company: 


Sanforizing Division. 
Pattern of doll’s dress, beret, and 


pajamas, and completely shrunk fab- 
ric to make them. 10c. 
Questions and answers on 
shrinking process. 

Graphs showing shrinkage of cotton 
and linen fabrics used for dresses, 
men’s and boys’ furnishings, and 
washable clothing. 

Away with the Shrinkage Bug-a- 
boo—a folder. 


charts 


this 


7. Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills. 


a. 


Interesting Facts about Cotton and 
Wool, by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences be- 
tween bleached and unbleached cot- 
ton, and how to determine natural 
wool. 

Booklets describing sleeping gar- 
ments for children and adults. 
Educational exhibit and booklet 
showing process of manufacture. 
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Henry A. Dix and Sons Corp. 
Booklet illustrating and describing 
correct uniforms for home _ eco- 
nomics students. 

Sample of student’s uniform for 
classes gladly sent on approval to 
home economics teachers. 

The Durene Assn. of America. 
Durene—the Finest Cotton Made—a 
booklet. 

How Durene Yarns are Made—a 
folder illustrated by microscopic 
photographs on unprocessed cotton 
yarns and cotton yarns mercerized 
by this special process. 

Earnshaw Knitting Company. 
Mothercraft Education—unusually 
interesting and most complete in a 
series of eight lessons by Gertrude 
S. Hasbrouck. Special teachers’ 
price, $5.00. 

Demonstration outfit—garments nec- 
essary for proper dressing of the 
infant, with helpful literature, attrac- 
tively boxed. $2.50. 

Baby’s Outfit and Toddler—authori- 
tative booklets on child care. Single 
copies free. 

N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc.: 
Everfast Fabrics Division. 

A collection of samples of the out- 
standing fabrics in plain colors and 
prints for the fall of 1933. 

The Esmond Blanket Mills. 
Exceptionally fine educational dis- 
play complete with explanation and 
actual materials describing the im- 
portant steps in the manufacture of 
these all wool blankets. Samples 
may be removed, examined, and re- 
placed. Excellent for schoolroom 
use. Convenient size, 12” x 4”. 50c. 
The Felters Company, Inc. 
Samples of colored felt—suggesting 
to home economics teachers the uses 
of this easy-to-cut, non-fraying fab- 
ric for articles of personal apparel 
(such as hats, hand-bags, brief-cases, 
belts, and capes), and for many 
items of household furnishing and 
decoration (such as quilts, uphol- 
stery of chairs and _ footstools, 
braided rugs, toys, emblems, and 
pennants, and applique pictures). 
Fruit of the Loom Mills. 
Educational cards—1l6, portraying 
the story of cotton from the field 
through the different manufacturing 
processes, including printing. $1.00. 
Check or money order. 

Lantern slides and lecture, covering 
the same ground as the educational 
cards. No charge except transpor- 
tation costs. 

Sample swatches of our various fab- 
rics. 

Kenwood Mills. 

Lecture display—suitable for class- 
room use. Covers the subject of 
blankets. 
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The All Wool Blanket—a booklet on 
wool blanket manufacture and care. 
Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 

Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all its 


various stages of manufacture from , 


flax plant to finished fabric. Sent 
to all schools. 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9” x 12” of these 
linen rugs and carpets, drapery fab- 
rics, and wall papers in harmonious 
combinations for every room in the 
home, also containing folder treatise 
on interior decorations. Sent to all 


schools. $1.00. 


S. Mazer and Company: 
Loomcraft Yarns Division. 
Sample card—75 beautiful shades of 
yarn for hooked rugs. 

Sample card—18 colors in cotton 
yarn of various weights. 

Sample card—18 colors in artificial 
silk yarns of various weights. 

All colors boil-proof and sun-proof. 
Narrow Fabric Company: 
Nufashond Products Division. 
Rickrack Crochet—an instruction 
book. 

Samples of trimmings and bindings. 
Timely suggestions for trimmings. 
Send 10c for set. 

Nashua Manufacturing Company. 
Blanket exhibit—raw and dyed cot- 
tons, yarns; fabric before and after 
napping; explanatory text; 50c. 
Booklets on proper bedding sizes. 
Nashua Manufacturing Company: 
Indian Head Fabrics Division. 
Samples of this cloth and this per- 
cale in plain colors, percale in prints. 
Set of swatches large enough to 
drape over shoulders to show effect 
45 fast 
colors, cut on bias, pinked, labeled, 
boxed. $2.00. 

Cotton—From Seed to Cloth—two 
reel film, 16 mm. and 35 mm. Lent 
free except transportation charges. 
Pequot Mills. 

Teachers’ Text Book—a booklet giv- 
ing detailed material on sheets and 
home 


of colors on complexion. 


cases for economics 
teachers. No charge to teachers. 

How to Buy Sheets—Make Beds, 
Launder Bed Linen—a 


class room distribution. 


pillow 


folder for 


Folders—containing samples of this 
white or colored sheeting, informa- 
tion on sizes, etc. 

Exhibit—series of cards showing the 
different processes in the making of 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases— 
from raw cotton to finished fabric. 
50c; or loaned teachers on request. 
Pictorial Review Company. 
Fashion Book—(quarterly), free to 
teachers upon presentation of coupon 
at pattern counter. Coupons fur- 
nished to sewing teachers at their re- 
quest. 
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Posters. 
Special diszount certificates, use of 
which allows teachers to purchase 
patterns for classroom use at 40% 
discount. State number of certifi- 
cates required. 

Materials for classroom use. These 
vary each season. 

Quaker Lace Company. 

Booklet showing the importance of 
the proper net curtain to the well- 
dressed window, through the use of 
contrasting illustration. How to se- 
lect, hem, and hang your net and 
lace curtains. 10c. Free to teachers. 
Simplicity Pattern Company. 
Patterns containing complete, illus- 
trated, step by step sewing instruc- 
tions, simple for adults or children 
to follow. 15c each. Free to teachers. 
Simplicity 
monthly )—containing the latest news 


Fashion Magazine (bi- 


in fabrics and fashions. Free to 
teachers upon request. 

How to Sew the Simplicity IVay—a 
new type series of illustrated sewing 
lessons, free in every issue of the 
magazine. 

The Spool Cotton Company. 
Process chart—showing steps in the 
manufacture of cotton thread. $2.00. 
The Story of Cotton Thread—a 16 
page booklet explaining the history 
and manufacture of cotton thread. 
Guide, showing the correct size of 
thread and needle to use on different 
fabrics. 

Secrets—a booklet giving 
latest methods of garment construc- 
tion, embroidery stitches, etc. New 
edition. 5c each, 3c in lots of 10 or 


Sewing 


more. 

Needle Process Card—showing steps 
in the manufacture of needles. 25c. 
Needle Leaflet 
of their manufacture 

How to Crochet—as Easy as A-B-C, 
a booklet. 


giving a description 


Evelyn Tobey Fashion Service. 
Illustrated monthly fashion service 
for classroom work. Includes fash- 
ion news, patterns, swatches of new 
colors and fabrics, lessons for mil- 
linery, garments, accessories and 
charts for costume ensembles. One 
complete number, 10c. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


Largest collection of ancient and 
modern footwear in the world. Many 
pieces of great historical interest. 
Reliable source of shoe information, 


Bo« »k- 


Exhibits and 


both historical and technical. 
lets, etc., on request. 
lectures when occasion warrants. 
Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc. 

Restful Sleep—a helpful illustrated 
booklet on correct bedmaking. Re- 


vised edition. Several pages devoted 
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to the views and processes of sheet- 
ing manufacture -from the cotton 
field through the mills. Samples of 
the muslin and percale used in our 
sheets and pillow cases, showing the 
white and colored qualities are in-- 
cluded. 

Exhibit--glass-covered, 20” x 24”, 


showing the stages cotton passes 
through from raw state to finished 
sheets and pillow cases. Will loan 
for thirty days upon request from 
principal of school on school letter- 
head. Sent express prepaid upon 
condition that return transportation 
charges will be paid. 


179. 


a. 


Miscellaneous 


Housefurnishings, Kitchen Equipment, Laundry, etc. 


American Can Company. 

The Canned Foods Handbook 
booklet containing authoritative an- 
swers to 36 queries about the nu- 
trition, safety, purchase and use of 
Invaluable for ready 





a 


canned foods. 
reference. 
American Gas Association. 

What's Within the Gas Range—an 
illustrated booklet on the modern 
gas range and its operation—written 
for teachers of cookery, extension 
agents, and students in equipment. 
10c a copy. 

B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Bab-O Division. 

The Beautician to Millions of Bath- 
rooms—a booklet illustrated in color 
which describes the of this 
product in bathrooms, kitchens and 
This 


cleansing powder is made especially 


uses 
pantries; also in cafeterias. 


for enamel and porcelain: 

Full sized can sent free to teachers 
and cafeteria managers on request. 
B. T. Babbitt Company, Inc.: 
Lye Division. 

A booklet, illustrated in 
showing the many uses of the prod- 
uct in homes, schools, cafeterias, and 
Special page on soap mak- 


colors, 


farms. 
ing. 
Rall Brothers Company. 

Ball Blue Book of Canning and Pre- 
serving Recipes—a 56 page book 
containing complete information and 
latest instructions for all methods of 
home canning. Contains more than 
200 recipes for the use of teachers. 
How to Can Fruits and Vegetables, 
a little green booklet containing a 
complete canning guide for these 
products. Will be furnished in quan- 
tities for class use, 

How to Can Meat, Game, and Poul- 
try—a little brown booklet giving 
complete instructions for the above 
products. Will be furnished in 
quantities for class use. 


The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
Bigelow Weavers Division. 

Decorating Your Home—an illus- 
trated book on home decoration, in- 
cluding scheme and _ color 





color 


186. 


187. 


188. 


chart. Describes various kinds and 
types of carpet and rug weaves, ar- 


vangements of furnishings, dra- 
peries, and accessories. Free to 


teachers only. 

Corning Glass Works. 

Pyrex Ovenware for Baking and 
Serving—a 14 page booklet illus- 
trating different types of glass uten- 
sils and their uses. 

Recipe Box (of colorful cardboard, 
54" x 34%” x 24%”, easily cleaned) 
45 recipes on 3” x 5” cards, with cor- 
rect cooking temperatures, using 
glass ovenware. 24 simple menus 
using these recipes. 10 index cards: 
beverages, breads, cakes - cookies, 
desserts - confections, eggs - cheese, 
meal-in-one dishes and platter meals, 
meats, pies - pastries, salads, vege- 
tables. Box easily accommodates 
100 additional cards, and is there- 
fore adaptable to grades, high 
schools, or colleges. One recipe box 
free to each teacher. In quantities, 
for class use, a charge of 5c is made 
to cover partially the cost. 

Selection and Care of Nursing Bot- 
tles—a leaflet. Particularly desir- 
able for child care and home nurs- 
ing classes. 

Glass Characteristics by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips. Suitable 
for college household equipment 
classes studying heat absorption of 
baking utensils. College professors 
may order at no charge sufficient 
quantities for all members of their 
classes. High school teachers will 
be interested in one copy of each 
for personal use. 

Dip-It Household Dyes. 
Introductory Lessons and Projects, 
with fabric cuttings, 3 tubes of non- 
boiling liquid dyes, different colors, 
a tube of color remover, a silk color 
card, personal color analysis charts, 
for classroom demonstration. Set 
25c. 

Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Course of study in home laundering 
methods with examination forms 
and text material for each member 
of the class. 


b. 


189. 


190 


191. 


192. 


Wm, E. Wright and Sons Co. 
showing quality and 
widths of bias binding. 


Color card, 


Wright’s Sewing Book—No. 26. 


Leaflets 
Making. C. How to Use It. 
Decorative Uses. 





Equipment (washers and ironers) 
for classroom study and examina- 
tion. Advise size of class and plans 
for study when requesting. 

Making Home Laundering Easy—a 
32 page booklet by Della T. Lutes. 
Concise, authoritative data on home 
laundry procedure by a noted home 
economist. 

Frigidaire Corporation. 

Recipe Book—a 72 page, illustrated 
booklet including recipes for frozen 
desserts, salads, appetizers, 
entrees, sandwiches, decorative and 
garnished ice cubes. Also tells 
how to place food in a refrigerator. 
Frigidaire Key to Meal Planning—a 
booklet giving complete menus for 
a year’s carefully balanced meals. 
Includes suggestions on 
variety to meals and insuring correct 
eye and appetite appeal by harmony 
of flavors and nutritive balance. 
Explains how to time and 
money in marketing and preparation. 
The New Frigidaires—a complete 
catalog giving full description and 
detailed information on latest mod- 


soups, 


adding 


Save 


els. 

General Electric Kitchen. 
Freedom—a_ booklet that 
the many advantages of the electric 
kitchen including the electric refrig- 
erator, range, and dishwasher. Re- 


explains 


cipes are given and suggestions for 
planning a kitchen for individual 
requirements. 

Simplified Household Budget Book, 
a simple, effective and complete plan 
for budgeting the family income; 
suggestions on saving through ef- 
ficient marketing. 

The Gorham Company: 

Pamilla Silver Cloth Division. 
Material on containers for silver- 
ware, made of a patented, tarnish- 
preventing fabric endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Sample and 
information furnished to home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

The Hubinger Company. 

That Wonderful Way to Hot Starch, 
a treatise on modern hot starching 
sent with samples to show the ad- 
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vantages of instantaneously pre- 
pared hot starch for easy and beau- 
tiful ironing. 

Modern Curtain Making—a treatise 
on curtain making, reprinted through 
the courtesy of Doubleday Page 
and Company. 

Six Girls Club Demonstration Out- 
lines—a folder useful to home eco- 
nomics clubs. 

Altering Commercial Patterns—a 
folder for the sewing class. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Samples of: 
Genuine Cookery Parchment—for 
cooking food in its own juices. 
Prevents interchange of flavors in 
the refrigerator. 
Pie Tape—keeps 
running out. 
Circulars describing: 

Heavy Waxed Paper in “Cutter 
Box,” the perfect food protection 
paper. 

Fancy Waxed Paper—a variety of 
colorful designs—for sandwich 
wrappers and place doilies. 

Glazed Shelf and Lining Paper— 
also has many culinary uses—con- 
venient roll. 

CP, “The Wonder Paper,” 


and polishes all at once. 


the juice from 


dusts, 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corp. 


Kerr Home Canning Recipe Book, 
a 48 page booklet containing over 
300 recipes, usual and unusual. In- 


structions for all methods of can- 
ning. 10c to pupils; free to teach- 
ers. 


Food Fashions of the Hour—a 32 
page menu book with recipes. 10c 
to pupils; free to teachers. 

Modern Methods of Home Canning, 
a 12 page condensed canning book- 
let, outling all methods. Includes 
time tables, selected recipes, seal- 
ing test “how to know positively 
your jars are sealed.” 

Steps in Canning—an illustrated 
movietone leaflet, showing canning 
by any method—pressure cooker, 
cold pack, open kettle, oven. 
Budget Your Food Supply—a com- 
prehensive budget for home canning 
for any size family. Fits any purse. 
Pressure Cooker Method of Canning, 
a booklet giving full details of this 
popular method. 

Meat Canning—a folder giving full 
directions for canning meats, poul- 
try, fish, game, ete. 
Canning Questions and 
an invaluable aid to home canners. 


Answers, 


Kelvinator Corporation. 

Kelvinator Cookery—a monthly bul- 
letin containing suggestions for the 
use and care of the electric refrig- 
erator; seasonable menus; new re- 
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frigerator recipes which have been 
tested and developed in the com- 
pany’s test kitchen in Detroit. 
Leather Vita Company, Inc. 
Informative booklet and leaflets on 
the perplexing problem of the clean- 
ing, care, and_ preservation of 
leather upholstery, bookbindings lug- 
gage, handbags, clothing, boots, etc. 
Sample and above literature. 10c 
postpaid. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills. 

Things You Should Know about 
Rugs—a 24 page brochure full of 
valuable information for the house- 
wife interested in purchasing a rug. 
15c a copy. 

Hand-Book of Rugs and Carpets—a 
booklet telling about the construc- 
tion of various weaves of rugs and 
carpets. 

The Art of Rug Weaving—a leat- 
let describing a trip through a mod- 
ern rug and carpet mill. 

The Story of Rug Symbols—a 24 





page booklet on rug design. 20c a 
copy. 

Old Dutch Cleanser. 

Cleanliness Through the Ages—a 


booklet for home economics instruc- 
tors. Historical and _ educational 
treatise on this important subject. 
Suggests many practical and unusual 
uses for this product. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 6c 
each. 


Procter and Gamble Company. 


The Modern Home Laundry—a 96 
page booklet giving valuable hints 
on modern, scientific methods of 
home laundering. Single copies 10c, 
7c each in lots of 10 or more. 
The Story of Soap—a_ beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 
copy free to teachers only. 


Monroe Chemical Company: 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 
The Charm of Color—a_ booklet 
telling how to beautify the home 
and wardrobe by tinting, 
bleaching and dry cleaning. 
Teachers’ Manual on Dyeing, Dry 
Cleaning and Bleaching—a_ booklet 
giving complete information on the 
selection, preparation and handling 
of all kinds of materials for suc- 
cessful results. 

Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 
a pamphlet giving helpful sugges- 
directions for making 


dyeing, 


tions and 
hooked rugs. 


Pom Tongs. 
Set of three tongs, 6”, 9”, and 
12”. Useful in lifting hot dishes or 


food from oven or stove, handling 
clothes in boiler or dye-pot, and 


for general service in the home 
Approved by “Good Housekeeping” 
and a number of other testing 
kitchens. Special price to teachers 


$1.00. 


Carbide and Carbon 
Corp.: Pyrofax Division. 

Cooking Made Easier, by Mrs. 
Christine Frederick. A fully il- 
lustrated booklet which describes in 
detail a method of cooking with gas 
beyond the gas mains, by means of 


Chemicals 


compressed gas. This gas is dis- 
tributed in cylinders and is avail- 
The 
use of this compressed gas is com- 
pared, in the booklet, with that of 


electricity, coal and oil in point of 


able anywhere in the U. S. A. 


convenience, cost and efficiency. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Company. 
The Robertshaw Cook Book—a 64 
page book giving complete data on 
time and temperature cooking with 
The 


book also contains a large variety 


this company’s oven control. 


of menus including complete meals 
that 
out supervision. 25c. 


-an be cooked in the oven with- 


Rogerts, Lunt and Bowlen Co. 
The Art of Table Setting 
tifully prepared booklet 9” x 12” in 
size, illustrating model table settings 


a beau- 


made under the supervision of the 
author of a well-known book of 
etiquette. Text matter arranged in 
such a way as to answer one’s ques- 
tions quickly and furnish correct and 
Will be sent 
(price 25c 


adaptable suggestions. 
for ten 3c stamps plus 


5c handling charge). 
Save the Surface Campaign. 


Guide Book of Painting and Var- 
suggested 
beautiful. 


pages of 
ways to make 
Ninety-odd illustrations, many plates 
Tells how, when and 


nishing—88 
homes 


in full color. 
where to use paint, varnish, enamel 
and lacquer. An __ indispensable, 
everyday handbook for those inter- 
ested in home-making. 10c. 

Color Magic—l6 easy-to-read arti- 
cles on interior and exterior decora- 
tion. 

More Color Magic—an entertaining 
account of “The House That Had 
Its Face Lifted.” Fifteen interest- 
ing stories of Mrs. Rutherford’s 
roomers and their adventures in ren- 
ovizing an old house. Particularly 
suitable for introducing young peo- 
ple to problems of interior decora- 


tion. Illustrated. 


Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 
Bride’s Book of Floor Coverings, 
a booklet, free to teachers. 

The Use of Wide Seamless Carpet 
in Decoration—portfolio, 10c per 


copy. 
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207. Stewart Hartshorn Company. 

a. Set of folders illustrating window 
treatments, with emphasis on shades 
made of a special fabric which is 
waterproofed and will not crack or 
wrinkle. 

Samples of this shade fabric in a 
variety of colors. 

M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd. 
Inside Facts about our Whittall 
Rugs and Carpets—illustrated, 23 
pages, details on manufacture. 


b. Whittall Rugs—a descriptive decora- 
tion booklet, pocket of colorplates. 
Limited supply. 


Rug Analysis. 27” x 18” sample show- 
$5.00. 


ing each step in weaving. 


209. J. Wiss and Sons Company. 
a. Exhibit showing the manufacture of 
these shears. 


b. Booklet describing each process of 
manufacture to all schools with an 
enrollment of 300 or over. 


Cafeteria Management 


Armour and Company. 

Meat for the Institution. 

Camp Service Bulletin. 

Copies free to cafeteria managers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Cash Register Division. 

Folder describing the handling of 
cash transactions in school cafeterias 
under any payment plan. Gives de- 
the registering 
machine that records price of every 


tails of new cash 
meal (or totals cost of food on tray 
and receipt) and 
daily sales total for balancing cash. 


issues provides 
Folder also describes how, between 
meals, the same machine is a fasi, 
practical adding machine for use on 
any school office desk, its double use- 
fulness thus insuring a greater re- 
turn on the 


school’s investment. 


Corn Products Refining Company : 
Kre-Mel Division. 
Kremel Delicious 
cular 


Desserts—a_ cir- 
this 


for school 


describing dessert, 


which is suitable cafe- 


teria use. Four flavors—chocolate, 
caramel, vanillin, coffee. Accepted 
by the Committee on Foods of the 
Medical Association. 


methods of 


American 


b. Prices and obtaining 


institutional packages sent on 


quest. 


R. B. Davis Company: 
Cocomalt Division. 
food 


making this 


Also recipe book- 


Directions for 
drink in quantity. 
let will be sent free. 

Evaporated Milk Association. 
Quantity Recipes—foods made with 
evaporated milk at a minimum cost. 
The Hipolite Company. 
Marshmallow Creme Recipes—for 
bakers, chefs, confectioners, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. 

The Kellogg Company. 

Send for quantity recipes for lunch- 
room service. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 
Tested quantity recipes, for low-cost 
dishes, on convenient cards. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

Send for quantity recipes for lunch- 
room service. 

Procter and Gamble Company: 
Crisco Division. 

Recipes and information on school 
lunches. 





Not 


Valid after 


June 1, 1934 


Be sure to follow directions on page 263. 





468 Fourth Avenue e 


Service Department: 


Street 
City and State 


Subjects taught 


Have you cafeterias in your school? 


Practical Home Economics 


New York City 


Please send me the educational material listed on the enclosed slips. 


Those requesting Cafeterial Management Material please add: 


If not you, who directs them? 
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From ‘Ladies’ Course in 


Science”’ to “Home 
Economics” 

The history and development of the 
Home Economics Department of Iowa 
State College is interestingly given in the 
June number of the Jowa Homemaker. 

“From 1910 to 1913 the Home Econom- 
ics Department was merely a part of 
the Division of Agriculture. The Home 
Economics Division of Iowa State Col- 
lege was organized in 1913. Before 1910 
home economics students were enrolled in 
the Division of Science. 

“In 1869, 37 of the 137 students entering 
the new Iowa State College were young 
women, who were permitted to study any 
of the branches in the agricultural and 
mechanical courses. No special curricu- 
lum, was provided for them until 1871, 
when a 4-year ‘Ladies’ Course,’ the first 
course of study including domestic econ- 
omy in its curriculum, was introduced. 
The freshman year was like the first year 
of the course in agriculture. 

“A new ‘Course of Study in Science 
Related to the Industries’ replaced the 
‘Ladies’ Course in Science’ in 1880. This 
new course was open to both men and 
women, but provided for offering domes- 
tic economy to women students. 

“The ‘School of Domestic Economy,’ 
the first separate home economics curricu- 
lum, was introduced in 1884 as a special 
2-year course of study. Before the term 
closed it was abolished a 4-year 
ladies’ course adopted. 

“Three young women enrolled in the 
first graduate course in home economics, 
which was adopted in 1885 only to be 
temporarily suspended in 1886. The de- 
gree conferred was Master of Domestic 
Economy. Undergraduate courses, ex- 
cept the 2-year course, led to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 

“The new 4-year ‘Ladies’ Course’ con- 
tinued until 1898. Domestic economy was 
only a part of the curriculum, but it was 
a required part. Students heard lectures 
on domestic economy and had practical 
training in all branches of housework and 
household management. ‘Hecs’ changed 
from scientists to philosophers in 1898, 


and 


when the course for ladies appeared in 
the catalog as ‘Philosophy (Course for 
Women).’ The degree of Bachelor of 
Letters was at first conferred, but was 
later changed to Bachelor of Philosophy. 

“In 1900 the course was again changed 
and the B.S. degree conferred. 

“When the home economics course be- 
came a department of the Division of Ag- 
riculture, in 1910, it was divided into the 
domestic science and domestic art groups. 
At the close of the sophomore year women 
chose between these groups. The degree 
awarded was B.S. in Home Economics. 

“These facts were gained from the thesis 
of Hazel V. Keefer, who received the de- 
gree of M.S. in Home Economics Educa- 
tion in 1933 at Iowa State College.” 
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"TEMPTING 
MUFFINS 


... yet only I’ worth of ROYAL 


RY THIS WAY to create new 
interest in your next class lesson 
on muffins... 

Just check over with your pupils 
the cost of all the materials you need 
when you make up an average mufhin 
recipe—eggs, shortening, sugar, milk, 
flour, salt. 


Copyright, 1933, by 
Soeises hvonds lscorpors 


SEPTEMBER, 1933 


Now, have them notice the small 
quantity of baking powder called for 
—3 teaspoons. 

Point out that the cost of using 
Royal Baking Powder is only 1%¢. 

A trifling sum, isn’t it? Particularly 
for the perfect muffin texture, the 
fine, delicate flavor and absolute 


FREE—WNew edition of the 
famous ROYAL Cook Book 


It contains many delicious 
new recipes prepared es- 
pecially for use with Royal. 
Send the coupon today. 


wholesomeness you always get with 
Royal Baking Powder. 

Royal, you know, is not like ordi- 
nary baking powder. It’s made with 
the finest baking powder ingredient— 
Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit prod- 
uct from ripe grapes. That’s the rea- 
son for Royal’s superior performance; 
why it has been the standard of qual- 
ity for over 60 years. 

° ° ° 
To be sure of uniform results, insist 
on Royal for your ciasses. And show 
your pupils that for fine home baking 
it always pays to use the best baking 
powder—Royal. 





Please send me free. 


Name 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER « PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 168, 691 Washington Street »« New York City * New York 


copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use 





Address 





City and State 





Name of School 




















GOOD COOKS 
do not waste 
ingredients 


Ask any good cook why she uses Bur 
nett’s Vanilla. Ten to one she’ll say some- 
thing like this: “Because if I didn’t, ] 
wouldn’t get the full value from the othe: 
good things I use in cooking.” And it’s 
true. Every time you flavor a dessert with | 
an inferior extract you waste the full 
goodness of EGGS, BUTTER and other 
ingredients. But every time you use Bur- 
nett’s you improve your desserts! 

All good grocers sell Burnett’s Pure 
Extracts in the new, sturdy bottle that 
remains where you put it and does not 
tip over. Get on the list of GOOD COOKS 
today by insisting upon Burnett's. 

We've lost count of the thousands of 
women who have received copies of 
“Doubly Delicious Desserts.” It’s the 
Burnett recipe book and costs 10 cents. 


May we send your copy? 


JOSEPH BURNETT 
COMPANY 


437 D Street 


Boston, Mass 





Notes of Interest 


Home Economics for Boys 


The Journal of Home Economics reports 
a successful Boys’ Tailoring Club has 
been organized at the Junior High School 
in Collingswood, New _ Jersey, which 
includes study of the social and economic 
factors of boys’ clothing and practice in its 
care. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, two junior 
high school cooking clubs for boys have 
proved so popular that membership has 
had to be restricted. Members come to 
school 15 minutes early to lengthen their 
club period, and 8 boys and 54 girls en- 
tered a cooking contest held after school. 

A foods course is offered to boys at 
Thornton Academy in Maine with lab- 
oratory work given after school hours. 
The boys have prepared and served two 
luncheons and a mother and daughter 
banquet for the “Y” club. 

That men are taking a growing interest 
in running the home, particularly that 
department involving the kitchen and the 
dining room, is indicated in a report from 
Rollins College, Florida, where a man 
student won first prize in a menu contest. 

The contest was to determine just what 
sort of menus the students would like to 
have served in the College Dining Hall; 
a menu suggested by Norman B. Weston 
of Welton, Conn., won first prize and the 
almost unanimous praise of all who 
sampled it. A co-ed, Miss Holly Lynip 
of Berkeley, Calif., submitted the second- 
prize winning menu, while another young 
man, Brewster J. Durkee of Jacksonville, 
Fla., won the third prize. 

All three menus, which were selected 
by a committee as being worthy of trial, 
were served in the College Dining Hall on 
consecutive days. The vote by the stu- 
dent “patrons” in favor of Weston’s menu 
was almost unanimous—only six of the 
275 who are served in the Commons find- 
ing it unsatisfactory. 

The prize-winning menu follows: 

Breakfast: orange juice, choice of 
cereal with cream, bacon and eggs, hot 
toast, butter, marmalade, coffee. 

Lunch: fruit cocktail, cold meat, crisp 
potato chips, fresh peas, pineapple salad, 
hot rolls, butter, milk, no dessert. 

Dinner: Cream of tomato soup and 
crackers, steak, gravy, mashed potatoes, 
lima beans, tomato salad, bread and but- 
ter, coffee, vanilla ice cream. 

Weston was rewarded with a prize of 
$10.00 for submitting this menu. Miss 
Lynip received a second prize of $5.00 and 
Durkee’s prize was $3.00. 

Miss Lynip’s second-prize menu follows : 

Breakfast: half orange, biscuits and 
jam, scrambled eggs, coffee, cereal. 

Lunch: pineapple and cream cheese 
salad, string beans, fried potatoes, sliced 
tomatoes, ginger bread, fruit juice. 


Publicity 


Everyone whose interest lies in the field 
of Home economics has heard much dur- 
ing the past two years concerning the 
need for publicizing home economics, and 
most of us have, in one way or another, 
done our bit toward building up and put- 
ting over a publicity program. It seems 
to us that the following suggestions sum 
up clearly the things we should aim for in 
planning such a program, and the ways in 
which individual departments can help. It 
is a plan that was worked out at Colorado 
Agricultural College by Ruby Power, and 
appeared in the New Mexico Home 
Economics Counselor. 


What We'sMay Expect Publicity to 
Accomplish for Home Economics: 


1. To attract favorable attention to de- 
partment. 

2. To show that there is content to 
challenge people of intelligence. 

3. To show that the course has funda- 
mental social worth and is not a 
frill, 

4. To help people realize that Home 
Economics is not just cooking and 
sewing. 

5. To increase enrollment and to main- 
tain good enrollment. 

6. To expand scope of program. 

. To lead to better support from local 

state, and federal boards. 

It helps the teacher—psychologically 

and economically. 

9. It strengthens professional spirit. 


“I 


~ 


Ways in Which Publicity Could Be 
Secured Through Individual Departments: 
. Well taught home economics classes. 
2. Cooperation with other departments 

and organizations. 

. Through adult classes. 

. Through a teacher who practices 
what she teaches. 

5. Talks by students to various groups. 

. A department that speaks for itself 

a. Homelike atmosphere 

b. Good standards of cleanliness 

c. Arrangement efficient 

d. Good adaptation of equipment 
. Reports to superintendent and board. 
. Articles in papers, local and state, as 
to what individual classes are doing. 
Exhibits; Programs, Plays, Teas; 
Demonstration. 

10. Cooperation in public activities 
a. Better homes 
b. Cooking school 
c. Welfare 
d. Displays in store windows 
11. Caring for children during adult 
classes, P.T.A., and church services. 
12. Loan parents magazines. 
13. Exchange through other depart- 
ments. 
14. Publishing one good home project in 
local paper or report before P.T.A. 
15. Hot lunches. 
16. Use of bulletin board. 
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e SPECIES 


There are five different salmon used 
for canning: 1—Sockeye (also called 
Red, or Blueback)—the flesh of 
which is oily and deep red. 2— 
Chinook (also called King)—gen- 
erally deep red, although the flesh 
of some is white, or half-red. 3— 
Coho (also called Silver, or Medium 
Red)—not quite so oily as the first 
two species, nor so red in color. 
4—Pink (also called Humpback)— 
pale in color, somewhat soft in 
flesh, and of excellent flavor. 5— 
Chum (also caiied Keta)—light- 
colored, soft and less oily than any 
of the above species. 


eGRADES AND CAN SIZES 


The fish are carefully graded ac- 
cording to species, size and quality 
of the flesh when packed. Sections 
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\ in in acan 


or “‘steaks”’ are then filled into cans, 
the most usual sizes being the 1 Ib. 
tall, the 1 Ib. flat and the % Ib. flat. 


¢ NUTRITION 


In health-giving qualities, canned 
salmon is one of the richest, most 
nourishing of foods. It is one of the 
most plentiful sources of Vitamin D, 
“the sunshine vitamin”? so impor- 





tant in health building—and also is 
an important source of Vitamin A, 
so useful in correcting certain dis- 
eases of the eyes. Canned salmon is 
very rich in iodine—the preventive 
of goiter. Many sea foods contain 
this element, but salmon is a par- 
ticularly important source. It is a 
real safeguard for mothers and 
their children. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY Qi 


Name 





CANNED FOODS HANDBOOK—FREE! Contains authoritative 
answers to 36 queries about commercially canned foods. A valu- 
able reference book. Mail cougun to American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 





Address 








City 


State P-93 
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Pies and Pie Makers 
(Continued from page 257) 


happy month during the next twelve, for 
every mince pie he eats at a neighbor’s 
house during the twelve nights between 
Christmas and Epiphany’”’ is an old saying 
familiar to peasent foik of Shropshire. On 
the basis of this quaint superstition the 
custom has grown up there and else- 
where of offering to each guest who came 
knocking at the door during the “Twelve 
nights” a freshly baked mince pie and a 
tumbler of ale. 

In the Newcastle Chronicle of January 
6, 1770. we read of a noe nie made by 
a Mrs. Dorothy Patterson of Horwick, 








PLAIN ROLLS with bread dough 
raised with YEAST FOAM or 
MAGIC YEAST — so sweet, so 
light and delicious they 
almost melt in your 
mouth! 


Baking at home helps 
to cut down the Food Bil! 


Ar A TIME when the money spent for 
food must be budgeted very carefully, 
it is well to keep in mind that bak- 
ing bread at home is good economy. 
Then, too, bread furnishes more cal- 
ories at a lower cost than almost any 
other food. 


It is therefore advisable to use bread 
liberally in the diet and to bake it at 
home. 


By using Yeast Foam or Magic 
Yeast for making bread you will have 
the satisfaction of turning out loaves 
beautiful in appearance and with that 


NORTHWESTERN 
1752 North Ashland Avenue 
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for a certain Sir Henry Gray, Baronet, 
of London. 

“Monday last,” so reads the Chronicle, 
“was brought from Holwick to Berwick to 
be shipp’d to London for Sir Hen. Gray, 
Bt., a pie the contents whereof were as 
follows, viz., 2 bushels of flour, 20 lbs. of 
butter, 4 geese 2 turkeys 2 rabbits, 4 wild 
ducks, 2 woodcocks, 6 snipes, and 4 part- 
ridges, 2 neats’ tongues, 2 curlews, 7 black- 
birds and 6 pigeons. It was made by Mrs. 
Dorothy Patterson housekeeper of Hor- 
wick,” concludes the article which gives 
the additional interesting information that 
the pie is “near nine feet in circumfer- 

bottom, weighs about twelve 
and “will take two men to pre- 


ence at 
stones’ 







delicious wheaty tlavor which makes 
bread a genuine treat. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The Art of 
Making Bread,” tells exactly what to 
do to insure success. Copies of this 
booklet for class distribution will be 
sent, free of charge, if number required 
is specified in teacher’s request. 

Our Home Economics Department 
will also furnish to teachers, if desired, 
an Outline of a Course in Bread Mak- 
ing, Basic Recipes for a Variety of 
Breads and Rolls and a Bread Lesson 
Wall Chart. 


YEAST COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 








It is neatly fitted with a 
case and four small wheels.” 


sent it to table. 


We cannot help but wonder if Sir 
Henry Gray, Bt., survived the eating of 
his monster pie better than the greedy 
Henry the First, who was said to have 
died of indigestion caused by indulging too 
copiously in his favorite dish of lamprey 
pie. Ever since the days of the unfortunate 
King Henry, whose habit it was to hold 
court in the city of Gloucester during the 
Christmas holidays, it has been a more or 
less interrupted custom for the city to pre- 
sent the British sovereign each year with 
a lamprey pie. In 1752 it seems that such 
a pie was given to the Prince of Wales, 
if we are to judge from the following let- 
ter sent from Mr. Alderman Harris to 
George Selwyn, then a Member of Par- 
liament for the city of Gloucester: 

Gloucester, 15 January, 1752 

“Sir,—At the request of Mr. Mayor, 
whose extraordinary hurry of business 
will not afford him leisure to direct him- 
self, I am desired to acquaint you that by 
the Gloucester waggon this week is sent 
the usual present of a lamprey pie from 
this Corporation to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. It is directed to 
you; and I am further to request the favor 
of you to have the same presented with 
the compliments of this body, as your late 
worthy father used to do. 

“Sir, your most humble obedient servant, 

Gab. Harris.” 

The good old custom of presenting the 
sovereign with lamprey pie was observed 
as late as in 1893, when Queen Victoria 
received from the city of Gloucester an 
elaborate creation, topped with fluted 
paste and decorated with silver skewers. 

Thus far we have considered almost 
every kind of pie except fruit pies and 
tarts, which we do not begin to hear of 
until about the sixteenth century. Of 
fruit pies, apple is undoubtedly the earli- 
est. References to apple pie appear again 
and again in Mother Goose and through- 
out the pages of English literature. An 
apple pie was the goal of our childhood 
journey on a cock horse to Banbury Cross. 
We delighted in King Pippin’s Hall with 
“pastry and pie crust for a wall” and seri- 
ously considered the potential beauty of 
life “if all the world were apple pie.” On 
apple pie we learned our alphabet, which 
remains one of the few unforgotten things: 

“A was an apple pie, B bit of it, C cut 
it, D dealt it,” and so on down to the 
end where poor X, Y and Z all “wanted 
it and wished a piece of it.” 

An entry in The Diary of Celia Fiennes, 
written in 1710, shows that apple meringue 
tarts were well known. “One of those 
West County tarts,’ says the author is 
“".. an apple pye with a custard all on 
the top.” 

“When the tart is made,” reads an item 
“you must cover it at the top with Bands 
of Paste, and having sugar’d it, bake it in 
the Oven.” 
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what derisively dubbed as “those cham- 

pion pie eaters of the world,” the British 

with their vast array of bird pies, fish pies, 

meat pies and fruit pies always will re- 

main the champion pie makers of the 

world. That pie still figures in popular 

fancy as the goal of human happiness, is 

proved by an ancient rhyme which young- 

sters of the Black Country of Stafford- 

shire yell at the tops of their lungs as they 

go begging from house to house between 

St. Thomas Day and Epiphany: 

“A pie sat in a pear tree, the hen sat 
clucking by; 

I wish you a merry Christmas, and every 
day a pie; 

A pocket full of money, a cellar full of 
beer, 

And a good fat pig in the pig-sty to last 
you all the year. 

‘The roads are very dirty, my shoes are 
very thin, 

Please, good mistress and master, chuck 
a penny in. 

A pie a pie, a pie sat in a pear tree.” 


Color Appreciation 
(Continued from page 255) 


we examine an American Beauty rose we 
find that it lies on the blue side of red. 

So far we have worked with tints of 
equal value. It requires no imagination to 
realize that there is a wide field for ex- 
periment in combining different values as 
red 1 with yellow 5. Red 3 with yellow 1. 

The question, “what happens when three 
primary colors are combined,” has prob- 
ably been asked. To answer it will re- 
quire another experiment. Before mixing 
the dyes they should be studied in rela- 
tion to each other by contrast. For this 
purpose draw a large circle and divide 
the circumference into three equal parts. 
Mark these points for the three primary 
colors. At a point half way between two 
primary colors, place the secondary color 
formed by the tw» n2zighboring primaries. 
Connect the first three points to show an 
equilateral triangle of which the three 
points are the primary colors. Connect the 
other three points to form an equilateral 
triangle of secondary colors. A straight line 
drawn from each of these points through 
the center of the circle will reach a color 
which is opposite on the circumference of 
the circle. This is called the comple- 
mentary color, Red is opposite to green, 
yellow and violet are found to be com- 
plementary colors, and blue is paired with 
orange in this relationship. It will be 
seen that the complementary of any pri- 
mary color is the secondary color formed 
by mixing the other two primaries. Every 
tint in a given color path is a complemen- 
tary of every tint in the color path of this 
color which is found opposite to it in the 
circle. Complementary colors when shown 
together enhance each other, when mixed 
they neutralize each other. It will be 
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Although New Englanders are some- 











noticed that the addition of a very small 
amount of the complementary color dulls 
it, 7. e. mix a little green with one of the 
lighter tints of red to produce what is 
usually called old rose. When tints of 
more equal value are mixed the resulting 
neutrals are called gray, tan beige, ete. 
This is by far the most fascinating part 
of the experiment. Samples should be 
made and carefully marked with the pro- 
It will 
be self evident that a gray in which blue 
different in 


portions of color in each neutral. 


entirely 
which 


predominates is 
character 
yellow predominates. To find the comple- 
mentary of 


from one in pink or 


blue green, place it in its 





proper position on the circle and find the 
hue opposite to it. All samples will be 
useful when we experiment with color in 
clothing and furnishings. 

Author’s Note: 

Following these experiments which show 
the formation of hues and their relation 
to each other an experiment could be done 
showing the formation of shades by add- 
ing gray and black to the pure hues. The 
technique will be the same. 

Many instructors will find it interesting 
to follow these experiments with a study 
for clothing and 


of color combinations 


furnishings. Suggestions for these will be 


published in October and November. 








@ The teacher of Home Economics, the Home Demonstration Agent, or the 
Institutional Manager, will find the following charts, exhibits and other material 
on the subject of coffee of real value. The material is educational, authoritative, 
interesting—and free. Simply check the items you want. Then sign your name and 


address, and mail the list. 


For Home Economics Teachers: 


(CD Story of Coffee (revised)—illustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, and preparation for 
market. (Enough for classroom reference use). 


(-] Progress of Coffee—pictorial wall chart in 
full color. (One to a teacher). 


(] Coffee Exhibit: contains samples of coffee 
from berries to roasted bean; compact, easy 
to store. (One to a teacher). 

() The Coffee Bird: A three-act play based on 
old legend of discovery of coffee. Simple to 
produce, contains costume directions. 

() Sheets for loose-leaf note books—8” x }0’’— 
beautiful, colored picture of coffee branches 
and four other sheets of coffee information. 
(Furnished to individual students). 


Name. 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 
(] Coffee Facts for 


illustrated booklet on coffee. 
quantities for women in clubs. 


Homemakers (revised)— 
Furnished in 


For College Use: 


(0 What Flavor Measurement Reveals About 
Keeping Coffee Fresh—by P. W. Punnett and 
Walter H. Eddy, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Reprinted from 
Food Industries. (Furnished to individual 
students). 


For Institutional Managers: 


() The Coffee Problem—by P. W. Punnett, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 

4 tity. Reprinted from The Journal of 
nerican Dietetic Association. Article 

about buying coffee in large quantities. 
(Furnished to individual students). 








Address 





City 


State. ree 





BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street, New York City 
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YOUR HOME 
AND FAMILY 


By MILDRED GRAVES 


Instructor in Home Economics, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


and MARJORIE M. OTT 


Instructor in Home-making, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


An Important New Text 
for Junior High Schools 


A simple, clear and interesting in- 
troduction to home-making in all its 
phases. 

The inter-relation of all the units 
which make up the home life of the 
family, and the part of the Junior 
High School girl in these relation- 
ships, are emphasized constantly. 


Mailing Price, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St. 221 E. 20th St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 





| FOODS 


—an introductory 
college course 





JUSTIN : RUST : VAIL 


An ciminently teachable and authoritative text- 
book for the beginning college course in foods, 
organized on the unit-problem plan. It includes 
chapters on food preparation, meal planning, 
preparation and service, etiquette, marketing and 
food preservation. Refreshing historical intro- 
ductions help to motivate the text. Effectively 
and generously illustrated. 





Ready in September. Let us send you full 
information 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
tuston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta 
San Francisco 











Start the 
School Year Right! 


Whether you are just entering the Home 
Economics field or are an experienced Home 
Economist—you will find 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 
By Mrs. Simon Kander 

a valuable addition to your library. It offers 
unusual and interesting material for class room 
demonstrations and a variety of suggestions for 
the School Cafeteria. The 3000 recives, tested in 
a home kitchen, are practical, reliable, up-to-date 
and easy to follow. 

Bound in white washable oil-cloth. Thumb-cut 
index. 





Price 


$2.50 


Postage 10c¢ Extra 


Order from your 
own dealer or send 
check or money 
order direct to 


THE 
SETTLEMENT 
COOK BOOK 

COMPANY 


715 North 
Van Buren St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Work Units in the Study of 
Starches 
(Continued from page 252) 


C. Stir the solutions thoroughly before 
entering the samples which should be 
damp to insure even coating of starch. 
Wet thoroughly and then squeeze as dry 
as possible. Spread on a towel and roll 
up tightly. Press before the samples 
are dry. Label each carefully as to 
kind of starch used. 
). Points to be noted when pressing: 
Ease of ironing—(1) any sticking to 
the iron, (2) any difficulty in keeping 
the grain of the goods straight. Keep 
a record of any differences. Compare 
the stiffness of the starched samples 
with the new material and with the 
ironed but unstarched piece. Which 
starch most nearly reproduces the origi- 
nal finish? If the starch water makes 
the material too stiff how can you 
change it to suit your purpose? If not 
stiff enough? Would you hang gar- 
ments that have been “cold starched” 
out on a line to dry? Why? 
=. List the cost of each brand or kind of 
starch. Note the net weight of each. 
Assuming that 2 cups are in a pound, 
and 16 tbsp. in each cup, how much 
starch water can be prepared from each 
package? If it requires 1 quart to starch 
4 yards of cloth, how many yards would 
the pound stiffen? What would be the 
cost per yard? 


a 


Experiment II. 
Objective 
To compare the stiffening qualities of 
cooked starches on cotton fabrics. 


Materials 
Starches as in Experiment II, also un- 
coated rice, a smali piece of paraffin, 
measuring spoons, bowls, towels. 


A sample of each kind of cloth as be- 
fore for each kind of starch to be used. 


Procedure 
A. To prepare rice water: Boil % c. of 
rice in 1 qt. of water for at least 30 
min., adding more water if necessary. 
Drain off the liquid and add enough 
water to make up 1 qi. Strain through 
cheesecloth. Divide this quantity in 
equal portions, To one portion add 1 
pt. of water. In the other dissolve a 
piece of paraffin the size of a dime. 
Cooked starch: Measure dry ingredi- 
ents in the proportion of 2 tbsp. to 1 qt. 
of water. Mix thoroughly and bring to 
the boiling point, stirring constantly to 
prevent lumping. Boil 3 minutes. 
Divide the cooked quantities into 
equal parts and dissolve a piece of 
paraffin the size of a dime in one part. 
Label each bowl of starch carefully. 


Squeeze out the starch water and hang 
up to dry. Label each sample. 





B. Enter samples to be starched while wet. 


Sprinkle with warm water and roll 
tightly. After 10 minutes press care- 
fully on one side only, noting any dif- 
ferences in ease of ironing, and gloss 
produced. 

C. Compare the samples with the new ma- 
terials and with those starched wit* 
cold starch in Exp, I]. Which method 
is best suited for thin material? Whict 
for the heavier grades? List any ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
method. 

D. Compare the cost of hot starching with 
the “cold” method, assuming 16 tbsp. 
to the cup and 2 cups to the pound. 


Experiment IV. 


Objective 
To observe the differences in absorption 
of moisture in materials that have been 
starched and those unstarched. 


Materials 
Samples of materials as prepared in 

Exps. II and III, also new and unstarched 

samples. 

Glasses or small cups, medicine dropper. 
Procedure 

A. Place the new and the unstarched 
samples over glasses and on the area 
thus suspended place a drop of water 
with medicine dropper. Observe the 
speed of absorption. What would this 
indicate as to one reason why a new 
dress stays clean longer than one that 
has been washed? 

B. Place the samples of one kind of ma- 
terial over glasses in a similar manner 
and repeat the drop test, note any dii- 
ference in rate of speed of absorption. 
Compare with the new material. Re- 
peat with each set of sampies. 

Has the property of absorption any 
significance in the hygienic qualities of 
a fabric? Explain. 


(Concluded on page 278) 


IT’S EASY 
TO STARCH 
NOW 


Quick Elastic will surprise you 
no matter how expert you are 
in making hot starch with the 
lump kind. One spoonful equals 
two or more of lump. It’s com- 
plete with everything all pow- 
dered to downy fineness for 
clear, hot starch of any strength. 
Dilute tosuit yourneed. Nocook- 
ing! It restores elasticity and 
makes things look and fal ie. 
Ends sticking and scorching, 


THANK YOU------- 


} THE HUBINGER CO., No. 724, Keokuk, Ia. 
Your free sample, please, and “That 
| Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 





SEE FOR 
YOURSELF 
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Edith M. Barber’s New Book 


WHAT SHALL I EAT? 


Price $1.75 


Illustrated by Helen M. Hokinson after the 
style of her famous New Yorker sketches. 


Edith M. Barber needs no introduction to the 
readers of this publication. As a riutrition ex- 
pert she is known throughout the country. Her 
food column in The New York Sun and her Bell 
syndicated articles hav2 given her a wide popular 
audience. Through her course in the History of 
Cookery at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, she is well known in teaching circles. 
Therefore her new book WHAT SHALL | EAT? 
will reach a varied audience. 


It is written in a light vein and yet packed 
with scientific truths which nutrition experts 
have long been wanting to get over to the public. 
It laughs away diet fads—you will want to own 
it and recommend it to your lay friends. 


Direct from your dealer or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 


60 Fifth Avenue New York City 














GET THIS BOOK — 


“A better cup of coffee 
in every home” 


Concise, simple infornration on coffee and 


its progress from the plantation to your 
cup. Coffee’s place in the diet. How to 


choose a coffee. Importance of correct 





roasting and grinding. “‘Freshness’’ defined. | 
Methods of making explicitly presented. 
Invaluable as a handy reference book for 
high school home economics classes. 


Send for your free copy now. 


me COFFEE SERVICE INSTITUTE 
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Now your pupils can 
“drink energ,,” every day 


Delicious new food-drink almost 
doubles nourishment of milk 


OUNG people use up as much energy as 

grown-ups, frequently far more. aed the 
only place the can get the energy that they 
need is from the food they eat or drink. 


That is why more and more home eco- 
nomics teachers are urging the regular use of 
Cocomalt in the school lunch-room and at 
home. For they know that Cocomalt is a 
quick energy food. Made as directed, Coco- 
malt adds 70% more food-energy nourish- 
ment to milk—almost doubling the food 
value of every glass your is drink. It 
contains extra body-building proteins, ¢ar- 
bohydrates and minerals (food calcium and 
load phosphorus). It is rich in Sunshine 
Vitamin D which helps the body efficiently 
utilize the food calcium and food phos- 
phorus to build strong bones, sound teeth, 
sturdy bodies. 








Cocomalt is delicious hot or cold. Comes 
in %-lb., 1-lb. and 5-lb. size cans at grocery 
and good drug stores. Send coupon and 10c 
(to cover cost of packing and mailing) for 
trial can and recipe book. 





WE DO OUR PART 














420 LEXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK all 









Cocomalt is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical 
Association and licensed 
by the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. 


Cocomalt is a scientific 
foed concentrate of su- 
crose, skim milk, selected 
cocoa, barley malt extract, 
flavoring and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. 


ry 
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R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. AB-9, Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt, also 
your free Cocomalt recipe book. I am enclosing 
10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name seen Ty 





Address _ —___— aD 





City pT a 





The Study of Starches 
(Continued from page 276) 
Experiment V. 


Objective 
To test methods of restoring the stiff- 


ness of washable silks and synthetics. 


Materials 
Six samples each of silk and of syn- 


thetic georgette, crepe de chine and satin. 


Linit, elastic starch, rice water and gum 


arabic solution; measuring spoons, bowls, 
towels. 


Procedure 


A. To prepare gum arabic solution: Mix 


B 


& 


gum arabic powder to a paste with a 
little water and dilute in the proportion 
of 2 tsp. to 1 qt. of water. Let stand 
8 to 12 hrs. or over night. Strain 
through cheesecloth and use diluted or 
full strength as desired. 


. Reserve one set of samples for com- 


parison. Wash all the other samples in 
soapy water to remove all soluble dress- 
ing. Rinse thoroughly in_ several 
waters. Squeeze as dry as possible. 


. Prepare cold starches as for the cotton 


fabrics, using one-half teaspoon of 
starch to a quart of water. 

Dilute rice water as prepared in Exp. 
II! in the proportion of 2 tbsp. of rice 
water to 1 quart of water. 


D. Immerse a sample of each of the fab- 


_ 


rics in each of the stiffening solutions 
as in the method of cold starching. 
Squeeze as dry as possible and roll in a 
towel to remove excess moisture. Press 
while damp and label carefully. 





Important Price Reduction! 





THE EvELYN ToBEy 
FasHION SERVICE For TEACHERS 
Formerly $12.00 a year—Now $2.00 a year 


A monthly text service of classroom 
work in newest styles and methods. 


1. The latest fashion news from 
Paris and New York with sug- 
gestions for use in classrom. 

2. Illustrations and directions for 
making blouses, scarfs, hats, 
bags, lingerie, suits, dresses, etc. 

3. Dressmaking and millinery les- 
sons on the up-to-date trade 
method for achieving smart ef- 
fects speedily and professionally. 

4. Patterns and swatches of new 
fabrics and colors. 


wm 


. Fashion trends and sources. | 


EVELYN TOBEY 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Check for $2.00 for one year is enclosed. 





<. Compare each set of samples with the | 


| 


| 





new material and with the unstiffeneu 
sample. Which are most like the origi- 
nal in feel? Which too stiff? 

If samples are too stiff repeat the 
experiment, using the solution half 
strength. 

F. If gum arabic powder costs 10 cents 
per ounce and measures 12 tbsps. to the 
ounce, what is the cost of stiffening 4 
yards of crepe de chine requiring 1 pint 
of the solution? 


A Child Development Unit 
(Continued from page 254) 
integrated personality, capable of making 
adjustments so necessary for the com- 
plex and changing social world of today. 

It further offers a service to the parents 
of the children enrolled who come to the 
staff for suggestions and advice. Con- 
ferences are held at school or in the home 
as convenient to parents. Problems of 
interest to both parents and teachers are 
discussed. A visiting schedule is arranged, 
at which time parents spend the entire 
morning, including the noon hour, in the 
school. From such visits they are able 
to make evaluations of their child, see 
his ability in adjusting to the group, and 
know where closer cooperation is needed. 

Menus for dinner served at the noon 
hour are available to parents and students 
as well as to other members of the com- 
munity who have requested them. 

Another important phase of the place 


of a Child Development laboratory with- 
in a school system is the opportunity of- 
fered for long-time studies of children. 
This gives an opportunity for continuous 
study of children through observation 
and records. Such material should prove 
invaluable as children progress from the 
pre-school group to kindergarten, then 
elementary school. 

This does not by any means exhaust 
the possibilities of such a unit of work. 
With this unit as a core, many separate 
courses as biology, physiology, psychology, 
sociology and the field of research, can be 
systematized and unified, preparing boys 
and girls for worthy homes and commun- 
ity membership. 

It is true that the cost of maintaining 
such a unit of work is high and many 
academic minded people cannot see the 
value of including such training as a part 
of the public school curriculum. 

We realize more than ever the neces- 
sity for such training, and do know that 
such a course of study does fulfill one 
of the objectives of secondary education, 
that of helping boys and girls to develop 
the right attitudes toward worthy home 
membership and wholesome citizenship. 
With such objectives in mind we do not 
hesitate to say that the values received, 
from such a course of study, do justify 
the expenditures necessary to maintain 
such a unit of work in our public school 
systems. 








Are You Using the Services 
of this Educational Bureau? 


To every teacher of Home Economics our Educational Bureau offers. 
its services without any obligation on the part of the teacher. 


1 The Morthly News Bulletin brings you new ideas for class 
projects that will supplement your clothing program. 


2 The Educational Loan Exhibits graphically illustrate con- 
struction details, fashion finishes, correct uses of thread, 
and a standard of excellent workmanship. Last year, 60,000 
students had the opportunity of seeing them. 


3 The Library of Sewing Books, leaflets, charts, and modern 
uses of crochet and knitting threads, offers instructive 


reference material. 


4 The Permanent Classroom Exhibits showing manufacturing 
processes are available at a nominal charge. 


Use the Educational Bureau to solve your problems and to make your 
work easier. Write today for information on these services. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Department 41-W, Box 551, Newark, N. J. 
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at date you mention. 


Is This Your Copy of 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
or does it belong to some one else ? 


Why put up with the inconvenience of a borrowed copy when for only 16 2/3 cents 
you can have your own copy furnished on time? You can then secure the commercial 
material listed in this issue which is only available to subscribers. 


In subscribing use the coupon on page 28) or send your remittance as directed there- 
on. If you prefer to pay after your first school check indicate it and we will bill you 











Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 


34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 











'E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 





331 Spring Street, New York City 














Bridgeton New Jersey 

















A SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 


A 34-page reference book giving full instruc- 
tions on how to wash cottons, linens, silks, 
woolens and rayons. 

Teachers say it is complete, well planned and 
handy for class room use. You'll be truly amazed 
to see how this book will help to solve any wash- 
ing problem. 

You can use it in teaching the following classes 
—clothing, cooking, sewing, laundering, home 
making and hygiene. Full sized packages of Rinso 
and Lux sent free with each book. Get your 
copy today by mailing the coupon at once. 
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School Department 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution te 
home economics classes. Citrus’ fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E.. California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 








A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 





‘SEWING ROOM 










SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
65,58 Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Complete Other Items 
| with ; 7 
| Citter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
&vom 600 - 337 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














dvanced course in 
TOWELS *°?° 


@ @ @ Large display piece, illustrated with views 
showing growth of a towel from cotton field to 
finished product, for 25 cents. Informative 
booklet, Towels and their Story, at the same 
price. Write for either of these to the manu- 
facturers of Cannon towels and sheets . . 

Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. 























BACO’ BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 


Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 
441 W. 37th St. New York. N. ¥ 





















| Does Better Cooking 
Why? Because it’s “pemogeaiect.” The 


butter-fat Carnation Milk is ref imto 
tiniest particles and ge shared by _— 


t is why Carnation 
— and consistency; at +4 ae oa and 
flaver. Better for ell 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows" 




















Lunchroom Management. 


subjects.”’ 
a very interesting way. 


Practical Home Economics 


One year $2.00 


“ MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
(Eleven plays) 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the 
Vital information presented in 
$2.00 a year 


ee eee eer 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 


FoR Your Use—-Or For THe Use Or A FRIEND 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
Many teachers have found our 
latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
and driving home lessons. 

“More Plays With a Purpose”’ contains 11] 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. 


“same old 


ee 

jae oes years 
Two years $3.00 < s fet eee 
SE eee 

an ee copies 
$1.50 per copy 7 ae 


economics. 


$1.50 a copy 
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